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REPORT OF GRANT FOREMAN, A DIRECTOR OF 
THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
TO THE BOARD. 


I present herewith a condensed report of material secured by 
me from various sources and deposited in the archives of this 
society. The most of this is in the form of typewritten copies, 
the originals of which are to be seen in various archives in Wash- 
ington and other cities. From time to time over a number of 
years these originals were selected by me and copied by typists 
under my direction. Afterward the copies were bound and are 
now in our vault where they are available under the rules of the 
Society for inspection by persons interested in them. 


1. A volume of 402 typewritten pages containing copies of 
manuscripts in the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in Washington relating to the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Creek, Seminole, Delaware, Osage and Quapaw Indians, covering 
the period from 1831 to 1860. This collection, identified as Volume 
1, is entitled ‘‘Miscellaneous files from Office of Indian Affairs.’’ 


2. A smaller volume of 315 typed pages identified as Vol- 
ume 2 of ‘‘Miscellaneous files from Office of Indian Affairs,’’ con- 
tains copies of manuscripts relating to the Creek, Chickasaw and 
Cherokee Indians. 


3. Copies of early manuscripts making approximately 600 
typewritten pages. A considerable part of this was acquired by 
me from a friend in Van Buren, Arkansas, who rescued the orig- 
inals from the wreckage of an old warehouse; they include bills 
of lading for goods shipped up the Arkansas River to merchants 
in the Indian Territory from 1858 to 1862, disclosing the names 
of many persons identified with the history of that period. The 
volume includes also copies of miscellaneous documents secured 
from Washington and covering the period from 1845 to 1865. 
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4. A volume of 470 typed pages, copies of manuscripts in 
the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington, 
D. C., relating to the Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw and other Indians 
and covering the period from 1830 to 1839. 


5. A volume of 291 typed pages being copies of manuscripts 
in the Office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to the 
Cherokee Indians from 1830 to 1840. 


6. A volume of 381 typed pages, copes of manuscripts in the 
office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to the Creek 
and Seminole Indians and covering the period from 1831 to 1840. 


7. A volume of 342 pages being copies of manuscripts in the 
office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to the Osage 
and Seminole Indians, the Western Superintendency, and to the 
general subject of schools among the Indians of Oklahoma covering 
the period from 1829 to 1842. 


8. A volume of approximately 200 pages, copies of original 
manuscripts in the office of the Commissioner of Indian affairs 
relating to the Cherokee, Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians and 
covering the period from 1839 to 1859. 


9. A volume of 178 typewritten pages being copies of manu- 
seripts in the office of Indian Affairs in Washington relating te 
treaties and litigation resulting from the claims of loyal citizens 
of the Indian Territory entitled for ‘‘losses sustained during the 


War of the Rebellion.’’ These papers all bear date from about 
1865 to 1867. 


10. A volume of 197 typewritten pages, being copies of orig- 
inal manucripts in the office of the Adjutant General in Washing- 
ton in the files known as ‘‘Old Records Division’? and ‘‘Head- 
quarters of the Army,’’ covering the period from 1839 to 1849. 


11. A photostatie copy extending to 245 pages of the ‘‘ Fort 
Gibson Letter Book 1834-1836’’, the original of which is in the 
office of the Adjutant General at Washington. 


12. In 1927 while I was engaged in research in Washington, 
the Board of Directors in session in Oklahoma City through Judge 
R. L. Williams requested me to compile the records of the early 
postoffices in Oklahoma, the board having authorized the expendi- 
ture of the necessary funds. For this purpose I employed people 
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to help me compile the information from the early records of the 
postoffice department. This compilation was afterward published 
in the Chronicles of Oklahoma beginning with page 4 in Volume 6, 
being the March 1928 number and continuing through the March 
1929 number to page 33 of Volume 7, having thus run through 
five issues of the Chronicles, 


13. While I was again in Washington in 1928 the Board at 
its May session adopted a resolution requesting me to compile the 
records of the Indians who served in the Confederate Army, and 
likewise authorized the expenditure of the necessary funds for 
the purpose. This work was afterwards performed by a force of 
twenty people employed by me and the result appears in two 
volumes in the vault of the society covering over 700 pages and 
more than 13,000 names. 


The following material also was selected and typed by copy- 
ists employed by me and afterward assembled and filed in the 
archives of the society: 


14. A volume of 57 typewritten pages bearing the title ‘‘Ex- 
tracts from ‘The Diary of the Moravian Missions among the Cher- 
okee Indians, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838’,’’ and being 
copies of the archives in the Moravian Church at Winston-Salem, 
N. C. These were translated from the German and typed by 
Miss Adelaide L. Fries, archivist of the Moravian Church at 
Winston-Salem. 


15. A volume of 347 typed pages, copies of manuscripts and 
newspaper articles selected by me in the State Department of 
Archives and History of Montgomery, Alabama, relating to the 
Creek Indians and covering the period from 1831 to 1915. 


16. A volume of typed pages copied from the ‘‘ George Gaines 
papers’’ now on deposit and seen by me in the Department of 
Archives and History at Jackson, Mississippi. 


17. A volume of 250 typed pages being copies of original 
letters relating to the missionary activities of Miss Alice M. Robert- 
son’s father, Rev. W. S. Robertson, and grandfather, Rev. 8. A. 
Worcester, and covering the period from 1838 to 1917. These 
letters were made available to me by the late Mrs. N. B. Moore, 
sister of Miss Alice Robertson, who furnished a large amount of 
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supplemental material to explain and amplify the letters which 
appear in this volume in a series of notes prepared by me. 


18. A volume of 250 pages, being additional copies of letters 
from the family of Miss Alice Robertson and a body of material 
relating to John Ross, Chief of the Cherokee Nation, covering 
the period from 1836 to 1933. 


19. A volume of 255 typed pages, copies of the journals of 
the International Indian Council held at Okmulgee in the Creek 
Nation in June 1872, May 1873, May 1875 and September 1875. 
The originals of these were borrowed by me from the owners and 
copied for the Society. 


90. Two volumes comprising 1145 typed pages being copies 
of letters written by and to the Rev. Cyrus Byington mis- 
sionary among the Choctaw Indians from 1820 to 1866. These 
letters were loaned to me by Mr. E. S. Byington of DeQueen, 
Arkansas, a grandson of the Rev. Cyrus Byington. They are 
made more valuable by the addition of 89 pages of footnotes by 
Peter J. Hudson. 


21. A volume of 182 typewritten pages prepared by the late 
Mr. W. B. Alberty, Cherokee, of Westville, Oklahoma, entitled, 
‘‘Cherokee Indians, Life and Customs.’’ The value of this ma- 
terial lies in the effort by a Cherokee Indian to picture the life 
of the Cherokees and is not held out to be of strict historical 
verity. 


22. After I had supervised for five years the classifying and 
calendaring of the Indian material at Muskogee performed by 
Mrs. Rella Watts and authority was granted by Congress for the _ 
removal of these records to the building of the Oklahoma Histor- 
ical Society in Oklahoma City, we prepared inventories of these 
papers in order to leave a copy with the Superintendent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes in accordance with the terms of the Act of 
Congress. This inventory is as follows: 


23. Inventory of Seminole and Chickasaw records transferred 
from the office of Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes at 
Muskogee, to Oklahoma Historical Society, and catalogued by the 
historical society ; 384 typewritten pages. 


24. Inventory of Creek tribal records transferred from the 
office of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes at 
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BnahGron to Oklahoma Historical Society, and catalogued by the 
historical society; 701 typewritten pages. 


25. Inventory of Cherokee tribal records transferred from 
office of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, to the Oklahoma Historical Society, and catalogued 
by the historical society ; 264 typewritten pages. 


26. Inventory of the Choctaw tribal records transferred from 
the office of Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, to the Oklahoma Historical Society, and catalogued 
by the society ; 448 typewritten pages. 


27. A volume of 785 typed pages, copies of miscellaneous 
documents in the office of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes at Muskogee, and some other documents of historical inter- 
est loaned to me by individuals; also a compilation of Choctaws 
who received their education in advanced schools outside the 
State of Oklahoma. This compilation was prepared by Peter J 
Hudson. 


28. In connection with these steps for acquiring this material 
for the historical society, at the request of the Board of Directors 
I prepared a survey of the historical material in the various In- 
dian agencies in Oklahoma. This survey was made available to 
members of Congress at the time the bill was under consideration 
and has since been distributed to historical societies and other 
learned societies. 


29. I discovered in the Library of Congress a file of the In- 
dian Advocate published in Louisville, Kentucky, from 1847 to 
1855. This was a Baptist publication which contained a vast 
amount of descriptive correspondence from the Indian Territory ; 
I secured a photostatic copy of it for our archives where it forms 
a valuable addition to our historical material relating to the In- 
dians of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

30. An autobiography of Mary Ann Lilley, wife of John 
Lilley, missionary to the Creeks and Seminoles was loaned to me 
by Judge C. Guy Cutlip of Wewoka. I had it typed and the copy 
is now in the vault of the historical society. 


31. In addition I have secured interviews with a number of 
elderly pioneers of this country. In some instances I took a 
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stenographer to the home of the subject to be interviewed. In 
other cases in order to secure these interviews to the best advan- 
tage Mrs. Foreman and I asked the subjects to our home where 
we entertained them and had stenographers present to take down 
the conversations regarding their recollections of facts and ac- 
counts detailed to them by other pioneers long since passed away. 
Among those interviewed were: Mrs. Edith Walker, grand- 
daughter of Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, Mrs. Frank Swift, Mrs. 
Sue Rogers, R. P. Vann, Clarence B. Turner, Mrs. N. B. Moore, 
sister of Miss Alice Robertson, W. H. Balentine of Tahlequah, 
Mrs. Carrie Breedlove of Muldrow, Oklahoma, and Capt. John 
West. The five last named have since died but the society is in 
possession of historical material of great value and interest by 
reason of the interviews obtained from them. As this is written 
the venerable Cherokee R. P. Vann is reported at the point of 
death. 


32. During the lifetime of Mr. Thomas Blair I secured a pic- 
ture of the home of Sequoyah purchased by Mr. Blair’s father 
from Sequoyah’s widow, together with a statement and affidavit 
by Mr. Blair as to the facts establishing this house as Sequoyah’s 
home. 


33. Last year I made a trip to Fayetteville, Arkansas, where 
I found and made notes of considerable material in the Washing- 
ton County court house relating to the history of the Cherokee 
Indians and other early settlers in the country adjacent to the 
boundary between that state and the Cherokee Nation. These and 
other miscellaneous notes and copies of diaries and other manu- 
scripts are in the vault of this Society. 


This inventory of material secured by me it is hoped, will 
be helpful to students and others interested, as probably few 
members of the Society are aware of its existence. As this ma- 
terial of near nine thousand pages was acquired from time to 
time and temporarily bound, a rearrangement, classification, in- 
dexing and rebinding of much of it is greatly needed in order 
to make it more accessible and therefore more useful to the stu- 
dent. I intend to give this my attention as soon as I can spare 
the time and necessary funds and help are available. 

Grant Foreman. 
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CHIEF COLEMAN COLE 
By 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


Where tall oaks fringed the upper reaches of the east branch 
of the Batupan Bogue in what is today Webster County, Missis- 
sippi, in the middle decades of the 18th century, was situated 
the Indian village of Oski Hlopal (Lyon’s Bluff) of the now for- 
gotten Shakchi-Humma' tribe. The Indians of this tribe were of 
Choctaw origin and were of a wild, arrogant, warlike ambition. 
War was the great adventure of the Indian tribes during that 
period and division in their alliance with the English settlers 
and the French traders provoked flames of tribal dissension. A 
fragment of the Shawnees who had settled along the Cumberland 
River in Tennessee, were allied with the French traders in that 
region and fought against the Chickasaws for many years. Sub- 
sequently, the Shawnees were to be driven north and across the 
Ohio River by the Cherokees. The Shakchi-Hummas also were 
disposed to friendship with the French and enjoyed peaceful 
relations with this band of Tennessee Shawnees, but were ever in 
a militant posture toward the Chickasaws who were allied with 
the English. 


Numerous attacks were made by these Shawnees upon the 
English colonists in the Carolinas and western Virginia in the 
middle of the 18th century.2 _In a ‘‘History of Washington Coun- 
ty, Virginia,’ by Lewis Preston Summers (1903) on page 58 is a 
statement that ‘‘The settlers on the New River in western Vir- 
ginia built a fort, known as Fort Vause. This was about ten 
miles west of the present city of Christiansburg, Montgomery 
County, Virginia. This was invested by the Indians in 1755 and 
captured and its defenders slain or carried into captivity.’’ Upon 
succeeding pages is given a list of the persons slain or captured 
during the years 1754-5-6 and on page 59 appears this notation, 


Referred to variant as “Shakchi-homa,” “Chocchuma,” “Chakchiuma” and 
“Chokchooma.” 

“Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi,” Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletin 43, 
pp. 292-6, by Swanton. 

2“Handbook of American Indians,” Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletin 30, part 2, 
page 532. 
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‘‘June 25, 1756, Cole, Fort Vause, prisoner.’’ This foray 
by the Indians occurred during our French and Indian War and 
these depredations doubtless were an inspiration of the French 
traders. C 


The warriors of the Shakchi-Hummas became decimated by 
wars during this period with the Chickasaws and other tribes of 
friendly disposition toward the English. It is recorded that this 
tribe replenished its depleting ranks by the adoption of white 
captives and friendly Indians from other tribes fleeing from the 
terrors of the warfare into which the tribes had become so gener- 
ally drawn by this conflict between the English and the French. 
Cole, the Virginia captive among the Shawnees in Tennessee 
doubtless became an unwilling participant in the continuous strife 
between that tribe and the Chickasaws, but from which he may 
have escaped and taken refuge among the friendly Shakchi-Hum- 
mas. At any rate, about this time, a white man bearing the 
name of Roscoe Cole appears as a member of the Shakchi-Hummas 
when he weds a young Indian maiden of that tribe by the name of 
Shumaka and by her becomes the father of four daughters and one 
son, ere he fades completely from the picture under rather tragic 
circumstances. His life presents a story of compelling fascination. 


About the year 1775, the Chickasaws aided by a few Choce- 
taws, concluded a three years’ war with the Shakchi-Hummas, 
whom they greatly outnumbered, by a surprise attack on the 
Indian village of Oski Hlopal and in a merciless engagement last- 
ing throughout the day massacred practically the entire member- 
ship of that tribe. A few women and children were spared and 
taken over and adopted by the Choctaws, but the Shakchi-Hummas 
as a tribal entity were completely erased. During these crucial 
hours, Roscoe Cole, the white captive, was enabled to effect his 
escape from the carnage and from his enforced residence among 
ihe Indians, by the aid of Shumaka,‘ his self-sacrificing Indian 
wife, the details of which are shrouded. He faded away in an 
aura of mystery which has never been penetrated, but his was not 


Ate se) of the Choctaw, Chickasaw and Natchez Indians,” by Cushman, 
p. ‘ 


: ‘Shumaka appears variant as Shomaka and Shunahka. For extended nar- 
rative of this massacre, see “History of Choctaw, Chickasaw and Natchez In- 


dians,” by Cushman, p. 242 et s . and Mississippi Histori Bei 
Vol. V, pp. 304-5. pa ssissippi Historical Publications, 
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an exceptional instance. Not infrequently, the captive white man 
waved good bye to civilization and kindred, took an Indian wo- 
man for a wife and finished nobody knows where. Many an In- 
dian Chief’s folks on his father’s side wore high top boots and a 
white shirt. Shumaka was saved from massacre and this, it is 
recorded, was because of her beauty. Taking her five children, 
she went to live among the Choctaws. 


The life of Shumaka was colorful and forms an impressive 
story and such details of her life as have been preserved are not 
wholly irrelevant. After her adoption by the Choctaws, she lived 
in the vicinity of the present town of Elliott, Grenada, County, 
Mississippi. Although her life story is rather obscure, some 
alluring fragments of her history are preserved and we learn that 
she served as a cook in the Choctaw contingent of General Jackson’s 
army in the Creek War of 1813-14. She was very aged at the 
time of the removal treaty of 1830 and elected to remain in Missis- 
sippi as the treaty enabled her. In 1838, the startling declara- 
tion is made by Coleman Cole, her grandson, in his famous de- 
position, that she had attained the age of 120 years with eye sight 
and other faculties unimpaired. The span of years so ascribed. 
for her seems historically incredible. The struggle of life and 
the hardships endured during that period, noted for its wars and 
its annihilations of many tribes, provoked a break in the outward 
appearance of the affected Indians until at the age of 75 or 90 
years, they appeared aged beyond safe conjecture. She doubtless 
survived to a ripened old age. A daughter of Shumaka married 
Daniel McCurtain and another daughter wedded Garrett E. Nel- 
son, a white man and became a grandmother of the three McCur- 
tain chiefs of the Choctaws in the old Indian Territory. Captain 
Atoka and Greenwood Le Flore are referred to as nephews of 
Robert Cole but just how that relationship arose is not exactly 
clear. These details enlist an interest as we pause in homage to 
the Indian maiden whose personal charms preserved her life, 
to enrich her illustrious posterity with one of the most romantic in- 
cidents in our history. 


Robert Cole, the son of Shumaka and Roscoe Cole, the cap- 
tive white man, was born at or near the old Indian village of 


s“The McCurtains,” Chronicles, Vol. 13, p. 299. 
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Oski Hlopal about 1774 and achieved much prominence in the 
tribal affairs of the Choctaws in Mississippi. As one of the lead- 
ing men of the tribe, he signed the treaty of October 24, 1816,° 
the treaty of Doak’s Stand near the Natchez Road of October 18, 
1820’ and the treaty of January 20, 1825* at Washington. Among 
the delegates dispatched to Washington to negotiate the latter 
treaty were Pushmataha, Moshulatubbe, Daniel McCurtain and 
Apukshunnubbi. Apukshunnubbi sustained a fatal injury by 
falling from the gallery of a hotel at Maysville, Kentucky while 
enroute to Washington and Robert Cole, who accompanied the 
party, was substituted in his stead. The old chief Pushmataha 
also died at Washington during this trip. It was during this en- 
gagement that Robert Cole met General La Fayette in Washington 
on November 24, 1824. Section X of the treaty of 1825 desig- 
nated Robert Cole as chief of the district which theretofore had 
been presided over by Apukshunnubbi and fixed his salary at 
$150 per year to be paid by the Government. He served as chief 
of his district for about two years when he yielded the position 
to Greenwood Le Flore whom he called his nephew and from 
thenceforth the district became known as Greenwood Le Flore 
District. Robert Cole was also a party signatory of the famous 
Removal Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek of September 27, 1830° 
and by the terms of Article XIX of that treaty, two sections of 
land were set aside to him. 


It will be observed that Robert Cole affixed his signature to 
each of these treaties, by mark, which would indicate his defi- 
ciency in education. He did not speak nor understand the Eng- 
lish language. He was very profoundly interested however, in 
the education of the members of his family and of his people 
and took a great interest in the mission schools when they were 
established among the Choctaws.° His children were sent to 
Elliott Mission at Mayhew and of a visit which he made to that 
mission on November 29, 1821, the Mission Herald says, ‘‘He said 
he wished Coleman, his son, to remain here till he received a good 
education and that he might stay ten years, if necessary. He did 


‘Kappler, Vol. II, p, 137. 
7Kappler, Vol. II, p. 191. 
*Kappler, Vol. IL, ry PARE 
*Kappler, Vol. II, p. 310. 
10“The Choctaw Missions,’ Chronicles, Vol. 4, p. 166. 
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not wish to take him home till he was educated. As Capt. Cole 
is a man of a firm mind and excellent native sense, and as he has 
great influence with the Choctaws, we consider ourselves called 
upon to bless God for these favorable appearances.’’" This con- 
temporary analysis of his character and of the status of Robert 
Cole among his people is of much interest. The Choctaw census 
of Greenwood Le Flore District for 1831 listed the family of 
Robert Cole as numbering 20 persons. 


Article XIV of the Removal Treaty of 1830 contained pro- 
visions whereby members of the Choctaw tribe might avoid the 
emigration to the West by indicating such an intention within 
six months. Those who elected to remain in Mississippi were 
each to receive individual rights to some specific tract of land 
upon which each was to reside for at least five years and ulti- 
mately were to become recognized citizens of the State. The 
terms of this option appear to have been but vaguely understood 
by the Indians and the rigid enforcement of its terms by the 
United States Commissioners provoked great difficulty for the 
Indians who undertook to remain. The Indians, in many in- 
stances were indifferent about their occupancy of their lands, 
much controversy arose and many of the Indians were dispos- 
sessed of their lands by ambitious white settlers. The land claims 
of the Indians, in many instances, were denied. Under authority 
of Congress, a proceeding was instituted in the Court of Claims 
at Washington, known as ‘‘Choctaw Nation vs. United States”’ 
in an effort to relieve the Indians who had lost or were losing 
their lands. In 1837-8, Commissioners were dispatched to Missis- 
sippi to receive claims and preserve sworn testimony in their 
support. Shumaka having been dispossessed of her lands by a 
white man, her claim was presented and on February 17, 1838, 
Coleman Cole, her grandson, made his deposition’ in support of 
her claim, in which he states, ‘‘That he is acquainted with Shu- 
maka. She is his grandmother. He has known her as long as he 
can recollect. Saw her about twenty days ago. She was then at 
Puttacaowa Creek (Grenada County at present) where she lived 
on witness’ land. She is very old. She is represented to be 120. 
She is unable to travel any distance. At the time of the treaty 


Mission Herald, Vol. 18, p. 78. : 
12Depositions in “Choctaw Nation vs. United States,” Vol. 1, p. 844. 
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ghe lived on Bettupin Bogue about 18 or 19 miles from its mouth." 
She had no children living with her. * * * She lived there at and 
before the Treaty and remained there until the land she lived 
on was sold by the Government at the first sale at Chocehoma, 
after which a white man required her to move. Before this she 
had. a field and house in which she lived. He (witness) assisted 
her in making a crop. He has no recollection of her husband, his 
grandfather. He has heard her say she belonged to the Shakchi- 
homa tribe. That she was young at the massacre of her tribe by 
the Chickasaws and others. She made her husband escape and 
got among the Choctaws who adopted her as a Choctaw. She 
is the mother of Robert Cole, the witness’s father. The Shakchi- 
homas lived in a village and were surprised by the Chickasaws 
at break of day and were all murdered with few exceptions. They 
were killing them all day. About 200 escaped among the Choc- 
taws. These merged in the Choctaw tribe and the Shakchi-homa 
name abandoned. Her faculties are in a great degree unimpaired. 
She can see to work with her naked eyes and hears well.’’ On 
January 30, 1838, Robert Cole also makes a deposition from 
which briefly is quoted, ‘‘That he is a half blood Choctaw. That 
he resided at the date of the Treaty on Yalobusha River, about 
half way up to its head, in Yalobusha County. That he left his 
residence about five years since and has had no settled residence 
since that time, but has always remained in the ecounty.’’ He 
then proceeds to support the claims of certain of his relatives 
which include Daniel McCurtain, the Nelsons, Fraziers, Captain 
Atoka and Coleman Cole. The Commissioners compiled a roll of 
these unfortunate Indians, the names of Shumaka, Robert Cole 
and Coleman Cole appearing upon this list of the Choctaw In- 
dians still living in Mississippi. Coleman Cole was employed by 
and assisted the officers of the Government, under the supervision 
of one Joshua T. Brown, in an investigation of the claims of these 


Indians for which service he was paid two dollars per day and ex- 
penses. 


'sDeposition of Coleman Cole in “Choctaw Nation vs. United States,” Vol. 1, 


p. 202-3, wherein he describes the lands so pied by Sh ; 
NEY of Sec. 27, Twp. 21, Rng. 7. occupied by Shumaka as being the 


'4Depositions in “Choctaw Nation vs. United States,” Vol. 1, p. 175. 
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Under the Act of August 23, 1842," a new Commission pro- 
ceeded to Mississippi to compile a new roll of the Choctaws re- 
maining in that state and to whom script was to be issued in lieu 
of the lands which had been denied them. Upon this later list 
issued in 1843, the name of Coleman Cole appears. The names of 
Shumaka and Robert Cole are missing. Shumaka had probably 
passed away and Robert Cole had taken the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’ to 
the old Indian Territory. Oppressive conditions had probably di- 
vested him of his acres in Mississippi. His emigration occurred 
sometime after 1838. He established himself about five miles west 
of the present town of Moyer, in what is today, Pushmataha 
County, Oklahoma, where he died in the summer of 1842 and is 
buried in an unknown and unmarked grave on his old home place. 
Robert Cole was a devoted member of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. He was a faithful pilgrim on Life’s Highway and 
must not be consigned to mediocrity in the early history of the 
Choctaws. 


Coleman Cole, the colorful Choctaw Chieftain, a son of Robert 
Cole and Sallie, his full blood Choctaw Indian wife, was born in 
old Yalobusha County, Mississippi, about the year 1800. He at- 
tended school at Elliott Mission at Mayhew, Mississippi and later 
at Georgetown, Kentucky and in 1833 resided on the site of the 
Indian village where the Shakchi-Hummas were massacred by 
the Chickasaws in 1775. He did not join the emigrant parties of 
the Choctaws immediately after the removal treaty, but under- 
took to establish his permanent home in Mississippi, under the 
terms of section XIV. The care of Shumaka, his grandmother, 
who was then very aged and probably helpless, was dutifully 
undertaken by Coleman Cole and this situation may have been an 
influencing factor. His native ability, sharpened by his meager 
training in the mission schools where he had mastered the Eng- 
lish which he spoke rather brokenly, brought him a modest recog- 
nition among his people in Choctaw County, where he served as 
a justice of the peace for four years. Ere he was to leave Missis- 
sippi, he suffered the death of his wife and their two children. 
With other disappointed Choctaws who had been denied lands 
in Mississippi he agreed to accept script, the initial half payment 
being made in 1843. When the time approached for the payment 
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of the last half, the Government announced that such payment" 
would be made in cash but only to those Choctaws who removed 
to the Indian Territory. This action provoked the removal of 
many of the remaining Choctaws in 1845 and subsequent years. 
Coleman Cole joined the Choctaws in the West at that time. 
Fatigued by his efforts in Mississippi and quite thoroughly dis- 
iliusioned anent the white man’s unselfish interest in his people, 
he journeyed to his fellow tribesmen who had removed their 
troubles to the old Indian Territory. 


It was in accord with the rustic nature of Coleman Cole that 
he should seek the cloistered vales of the Kiamichis when he first 
established his home in the old Choctaw Nation. His lone cabin 
was in a wild, isolated section, ‘‘where the deer and the antelope 
roam,’’ some twenty miles northeast of the present city of Antlers, 
in what was then Cedar County, Choctaw Nation, but today Push- 
mataha County, Oklahoma. He began very early to evidence an 
interest in tribal politics and served as a member of the National 
Council from Cedar County in 1850, 1855, 1871 and 1873. He is 
said to have served as a district judge of his county for several 
years. 


Coleman Cole was a stock raiser after a modest fashion. His 
tillage of the soil was quite abbreviated being intended solely 
to supply his necessary food. His flocks consisting of cattle, hogs 
and Choctaw ponies easily supplied the ‘‘abundant life’’ of primi- 
tive comfort and enjoyment to his liking. Barbecued beef, and 
fresh pork were ever in abundance and occasionally venison was 
served as a complement to the rather wild life of the country. 
His home was equally as picturesque as was its famous occupant. 
He lived in a one room hewed log cabin which was surrounded by 
a regular village of kitchen, cribs, smoke house, potato house, 
guest room, room for the family and for the hired help, all in 
Single cabins scattered about over the yard. He usually dined 
in the yard where dogs were plentiful and could be fed with the 
barbecued bones that were tossed to them as the meal progressed. 
When he was made chief of the N ation, he added a second story 
or ““upstairs”’ to his cabin which he used as a dining room upon 
State occasions. Coleman Cole was a poor man in everything ex- 
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cept food and all classes of men who paused at his threshold, 
were heartily welcomed. Fine dress or any sort of ostentation 
did not appeal to him. As for household furniture in his one 
room cabin, he had none, but slept on the floor and wore the 
dowdiest of clothing. Most primitive were his modes of travel 
which consisted of a rawhide saddle and pestle tail Indian pony. 
During his incumbency as Chief, he always wore a silk hat, then 
ealled a ‘‘Beegum’’ which only augmented his Iudicrous appear- 
ance. It is difficult to feature this old Indian, of medium height 
and thick brushy hair that hung down to his shoulders, wearing 
a hunting coat of many colors and riding a Choctaw pony scarcely 
as tall as himself and attired in a tall silk hat, riding along the 
trails of the Choctaw country. One is reminded of the Grand 
Mogul of some secret society on lodge night. He had married 
again, a woman by the name of Abbie and by her, had two chil- 
dren who died early in life. This eccentric Indian was a most 
consistent member of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and 
an Elder of that faith. He was faithful to the highest inspir- 
ations of his religious belief. In the heart of Coleman Cole, God 
was a preferred creditor. The use of intoxicating liquors never 
engaged his interest. Thus is disrobed the homely, primitive life 
of Coleman Cole, ere we pass on to his picturesque career as 
chieftain of the Choctaws. That from these crude environs there 
should evolve a leadership of the highest probity and fidelity to 
his people, challenges more than a passing interest. 


Many years after their removal to the West, the Choctaws 
began to appraise the wrongs they had suffered by the failure 
of the Government to fulfill its obligations under the Removal 
Treaty. They had never been recompensed for the cattle and 
other property they had been compelled to abandon at the time 
of the removal. Those who had paid their own expenses had not 
been reimbursed and those who had elected to remain in Missis- 
sippi had lost their lands through the hostility of the white neigh- 
bors. As a finale, after deducting all of the expenses of removal, 
the Government had realized a large profit from the sale of their 
Mississippi lands to white settlers. In 1853, the Choctaws initi- 
ated a prolonged effort to induce the Government to pay them 
the ‘‘Net Proceeds’’ or the amount realized from the sale of the 
lands after deducting the expense of removal and survey. An 
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award was made in 1859 but the Civil War intervened, payment 
was postponed and the Net Proceeds Claim beeame a political 
football in the otherwise well ordered affairs of the Choctaw Na- 
tion. Profligate attorneys’ contracts were entered into and agree- 
ments were made with delegations which were sent to Washing- 
ton. These engagements involved the payment of one half of 
the monies which the Indians expected to receive from the Gov- 
ernment. The alluring situation provoked one political escapade 
after another as designing political leaders rivaled to hook this 
biggest fish in the troubled waters of Choctaw Nation polities. 
As chairman of the legislative committee in the Council, Coleman 
Cole in January, 1874, reported a bill invalidating these contracts, 
which became a law on February 3, 1874. 


In August 1874, Coleman Cole was elected chief of the Choc- 
taws as a member of the Full Blood or Shaki (Buzzard) party 
and the Net Proceeds matter at once engaged his attention. He 
urged that all payments should be made direct, by the Govern- 
ment to the individual claimants. Numerous were the appeals 
he made to Congress and to the President in his picturesque Eng- 
lish. He caused a court of claims to be established and a roll made 
of those entitled to participate in the expected disbursement. A 
copy of this roll was mailed by the chief to President Grant with 
a request that a detachment of soldiers should be sent along to 
guard the money when it was paid out to the claimants. The Net 
Proceeds Claim became a fetich with the chief. No finger of 
corruption was ever pointed at Chief Cole as he honestly though 
in a rather bungling manner, endeayored to secure this much be- 
lated award for his people. 


He removed, in March 1875, to the vicinity of Atoka where 
he established his executive office and where he could be found 
on Mondays and Thursdays of each week, He was easily reelected 


as chief on August 2, 1876, serving for two successive terms from 
1874 to 1878. 


A rather embarrassing situation was provoked by the fact 
that Choetaw tribal law took no cognizance of the non-citizen 
white man and these laws had no application to him or to his activ- 
ities. He fell directly under the “‘general laws of the United 
States as to punishment of crimes committed.’’? It had long been 
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the custom to admit intermarried whites to membership in the 
tribe and such. adopted persons became amenable to the tribal 
laws. As the natural resources were developed, citizenship in the 
tribe became an economic advantage, much sought after by de- 
signing whites. Chief Cole had suffered at the hands of the white 
intruders back in Mississippi and gravely feared the consequences 
to his people, if the influx of these non-citizens was not arrested. 
He was an arch heretic when it came to yielding the natural re- 
sources of the Nation to the whites. Heavy license taxes were 
imposed upon white traders and in 1875 a most drastic marriage 
law was passed which inhibited a white man from marrying a 
woman of the tribe except under a license to be secured by the 
payment of a fee of twenty-five dollars. This fee was later to be 
increased to one hundred dollars. Chief Cole was avowedly op- 
posed to the conversion of any of the natural resources of the 
Nation into cash. He opposed the sale of timber, the opening 
of the coal mines and anything pertaining to lands and the pro- 
ducts therefrom which was indigenous or natural. To do this, 
he contended would be the entering wedge for a disruption, or 
an abandonment of tribal integrity. From this policy, he never 
wavered and in his concluding message to the Council in October 
1878, reiterated these views with words of solemn warning. 


Out of this situation grew the oft told incident of the effort 
of Capt. J. J. McAlester, Dr. D. M. Hailey and Robert Reams, all 
intermarried whites, to inaugurate coal mining operations at or 
near the present city of McAlester, in 1875. A tribal statute was 
in force at that time which carried with it the death penalty 
for any tribal member who sold any ‘‘part of the land.’’ Me- 
Alester and his associates evidently regarded the law as archaic 
and forgotten, so they proceeded to dispatch a wagon load of coal 
which they had mined near the town of McAlester, to Parsons, 
Kansas. These gentlemen although prompted by the highest mo- 
tives, failed to take the Choctaw chieftain into their confidence. 
Chief Cole learned of the shipment and hastened to apprehend 
the miscreants, sending Olasechubbee, captain of his Light Horse 
in advance to make the arrests before he arrived himself to sit 
in judgment. The Captain located the miscreants at McAlester’s 
general store in the town of McAlester and promptly placed them 
under arrest and accepted an invitation to dine with his prisoners. 
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When the officer stepped into the yard to provision his pony, the 
prisoners effected their escape, commandeered a railway hand- 
car near the depot and fled North across the Canadian River and 
into the Creek country as fast as elbow grease could manipulate 
the car. Although the potential despoilers of the Nation’s re- 
sources had made their get away, the faithful chieftain had ac- 
complished his purpose and the mines remained closed. It is said 
that the refugees remained in the Creek country until the tenure 
of Chief Cole expired in 1878. 


The M. K. and T. railroad crossed the Choctaw country in 
1872, but excessive freight and passenger rates aroused much 
bitter feeling among the Indians. Shippers and passengers were 
charged double fare to points in the Indian Territory. In 1876, 
Chief Cole, in a most erudite fashion, submitted in writing to the 
Secretary of the Interior, his ideas of a less discriminatory rail- 
road policy. He urged that the railroad, telegraph and express 
companies should be made responsive to taxation by the Nation; 
that employes of such companies should be subject to regulations 
imposed upon other non-citizens; that railroad companies should 
respond in damages for property destroyed and that passenger 
and freight rates should be the same as in the “‘states.’’ These 
suggestions were highly appropriate and reflect the discrimi- 
nating qualities of this old Chieftain as to a sound railroad policy. 


Chief Cole, although much limited in his scholastic training, 
was an ardent supporter of the schools in the Nation as he was 
also of Sunday observance. He protested to the Indian Agent the 
delinquencies of non-citizen whites and urged that they be re- 
quested to refrain from desecrating the Sabbath and so far as 
possible attend church and observe the ‘‘laws of God and man.’’ 


Upon the conclusion of his tenure as Chieftain in October 
1878, he established his home on the Kiamichi River, some three 
miles southwest of the present town of Stanley, in Pushmataha 
County. His lands were in Section Three, Township Seventeen 
Kast and Range One South and here he spent the concluding years 
of his eventful life and here he passed away and lies buried. In 
the summer of 1880, he again, but unsuccessfully, aspired. to the 
chieftainship and Jackson F. McCurtain was elected. This con- 
cluded his further efforts to continue his political career. 
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Coleman Cole was easily the most grotesque character of 
prominence among the Choctaws after the days of Pushmataha. 
He was a man of remarkable native ability and judgment which 
gives us pause in thought of the white captive among the long 
forgotten Shakchi-Hummas. He was a stiffly antiquated mem- 
orial of far-off days. The Chief was not an eccentric but of a 
type we shall see no more. He was not a ‘‘merry old soui’’ and the 
merriment he created by his dress and mannerisms was not inten- 
tional. In his public and private life, he was strictly honest and de- 
voted to the interests of his people, as he appraised those interests. 
They believed in him as well they might. In his official career, 
the Chief evidenced no art of dodging disagreeable situations 
and so became involved, at times, in meaningless controversies 
with the Council. Perhaps he regarded the Choctaw Nation as 
more or less of a corporate myth, as he seemingly gathered the 
imperial reins of authority into his own hands. He evidenced 
marked qualities of good judgment although many of his efforts 
were undisciplined. The Indians of those years were unprepared 
for a pure democracy, but followed more eagerly inspiring leader- 
ship in whom they believed and whose word was the law. They 
recognized a harmony in natural law which reveals the intelli- 
gence of a superior who defies all the systematic thinking and 
acting of human beings. Law in a democracy is a movable ad- 
justment and primitive or semi-primitive peoples do not rever- 
ence laws which they make themselves and which they may 
change. The leadership of Coleman Cole, with all of his idiosyn- 
eracies, met this equation. His regime is interesting in that it 
presents no perplexing paradox to preclude a rational analysis. 
He takes us deep into primitive human life and brings us back, 
enriched with a more complete understanding, compassion and 
faith. We tread with Hallam through the Middle Ages. 


In consonance with his somber life was the death and burial 
of the old Chieftain. He quietly passed away at his farm home 
southwest of Stanley in the autumn of 1886 where he rests in 
an unmarked grave. And so they tucked him in with a tree or 
erude boulder for a headstone and departed leaving the spot un- 
marked and only the lonesome Kiamichis keep an eternal vigil. 


OKLAHOMA 


A Foreordained Commonwealth 
By Dan W. Peery 


In the early days of Oklahoma the writer remembers having 
heard an enthusiastic and verbose public orator say, “‘A whole 
lot of things have come to pass that would not have come to pass 
if certain, things had not transpired.’’ This was self-evident and 
would admit of no argument for most every event depends upon 
something that has gone before. Small and apparently inconse- 
quential events often change the trend of individual lives. The 
plans, ambitions and future careers that are cherished by youth 
are often turned awry, and the mature man finds himself an al- 
together different person with different thoughts and different 
ideals. Sometimes human destiny is but the culmination of a long 
series of events and, so.it would seem, the future of a whole people 
is determined by unforseen things which at the time seemed of 
but little consequence. 


Oklahoma as we know it today is but the culmination of a 
long series of events—events that were not co-ordinated and did 
not seem to have any relation to each other. It is certain that 
neither the politicians, who had in mind only temporary expedi- 
ency, nor the statesmen who had broader views of government, 
looking to the future, and whose ideals were based upon eternal 
principles, ever intended that the country now known as Okla- 
homa should be settled by the white race and admitted to the 
Union as one of the sovereign states. This thought was too far 
ahead for the men who were making the laws in the first half of 
the 19th century. Was not a great and rich state here in the 
land of the west ordained by an over-ruling Providence, running 
like a thread through all these events tending to one end—the 
adding of the 46th star to the American flag? Oklahoma was ecer- 
tainly not an accident. Then it must have been destiny—a decree 


of Providence that could not have been averted by treaties or by 
laws created by legislative bodies. 


It would seem almost providential that Oklahoma and in fact 
the country west of the Mississippi is included in the United 
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States of America, rather than being a part of the Spanish domain 
or a colony of France or else a part of the British possession. 
When President Jefferson nominated Robert R. Livingston, ‘‘an 
able and honorable man,’’ to quote the words of Jefferson, as 
minister plenipotentiary to France for the purpose of negotiating 
a treaty with France that would give the United States possession 
of the mouth of the Mississippi River and make the river free 
for the commerce of America, France had only recently acquired 
the country west of the Mississippi from Spain. In fact the transfer 
had not been entirely closed. It has been said that, at that time, 
one-third of our agricultural exports were shipped from the port 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, and in the past our government 
had been having some misunderstanding with Spain as to our 
exports from New Orleans. Secretary of State, Madison, in a 
letter to our Minister to Spain speaks of ‘‘the spoilations com- 
mitted on our trade, for which Spain is held responsible, are 
known to be already of great amount,’’ and to have an under- 
standing with France as to our rights on the river and at the 
shipping port was one object to be included in a treaty with 
France. We have no records official or unofficial that President 
Jefferson gave Robert R. Livingston plenary authority to buy all 
the land west of the Mississippi included in the territory that now 
constitutes fourteen states in the Union. What the private under- 
standing was as to the negotiations with the diplomats of France 
will always be in doubt. Jefferson was a strict constructionist 
and he had never found any authority granted in the constitu- 
tion that would authorize the president to buy another country,— 
nor had he found anything in that instrument that would prevent 
the sovereign authority from buying a continent. Livingston 
found everything favorable and the proposition of buying the 
whole of Louisiana practically fell into his hands. While these 
negotiations were pending Jefferson appointed James Monroe, 
with full power to represent the United States, to assist Livingston 
in negotiating the deal for the ‘‘cession of New Orleans and 
Florida to the United States and the establishment of the Missis- 
sippi as the boundary between the United States and Louisiana.”’ 
It was quite evident that the administration at Washington did 
not know the extent of the treaty and the vast domain that Living- 
ston was negotiating for in the treaty. In fact the negotiations 
between Livingston representing the United States and Napoleon, 
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represented by his sagacious diplomat, Talleyrand, had been 
practically agreed upon before the arrival of Monroe. When 
Monroe arrived he fully approved of Livingston’s agreement with 
the French government. It would seem by reading the story of 
the Louisiana purchase that even our representatives were not 
so anxious to secure the whole of that vast territory, but they 
were getting what they went after, and this great unknown part 
of the country was wished off on them. Could this, while anxious — 
to acquire everything west of the Mississippi, yet seeming not to 
want it, have been Livingston’s shrewd way of trading? That 
Livingston did fully realize the plenary importance of the treaty, 
I will quote from his own words: ‘‘ We have lived long but this is 
the noblest work of our whole lives.’’ 


The western boundary of that vast country was not known, 
but in a general way it was to extend to the mountains. When 
that great treaty was signed April 30, 1803, the United States 
came into possession of all the country from the Mississippi west 
as far as Spain made claims before that Nation sold Louisiana to 
France. Somewhere along the south line of the domain conveyed 
was the future Oklahoma. The signing of this treaty was the 
initial movement that not only made Oklahoma a state in the 
- Union, but also added Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Louisiana, and while the western boundary line 
is indefinite, yet a part of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota and Minnesota was also included in the bounds of the 
Louisiana purchase. Although it would be useless to try to sur- 
mise, yet if the United States had not acquired this vast territory, 
it would now either be a French colony or else belong to Great 
Britain and be a part of the Dominion of Canada and Oklahoma— 
Oh, well, it would be profitless to surmise further! 


This treaty had hardly been ratified until a movement was 
started to remove all the Indians east of the Mississippi to the 
newly acquired land in the west. Even Jefferson expressed him- 
self often that if he could move the Indians west and found a 
new Indian territory west of the river, it would remove the im- 
mediate cause of Indian wars. Probably the reason that appealed 
mostly to those early settlers was, if the Indians were removed 
west, their reservations could be settled upon by white people 
and the danger of future Indian wars would be abated. 
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The government at once began negotiations with the chiefs 
of the many tribes of Indians that had their reservations around 
the great lakes and in Illinois, Wisconsin, and even in New York, 
to exchange their lands for land west of the Mississippi. Some 
of the smaller tribes agreed to go voluntarily and some bands 
and family groups of Indians migrated west without any definite 
agreement with the government. It took several years to negoti- 
ate these Indian treaties and to find suitable land on which to 
locate the various tribes. Most of the reservations for these In- 
dians from the east side of the Mississippi, were selected in the 
territory that afterwards became Kansas and Nebraska. In the 
negotiations with the Sae and Fox Indians the government had 
trouble which resulted in what is known as the Black Hawk War. 
There were two factions in the ‘‘hyphenated tribe’’—one recog- 
nized Keokuk as chief and the other faction took orders from 
Black Hawk. Keokuk and his followers accepted the government’s 
edict and located on a large reservation in Iowa (soon to be taken 
from them, however). As to which faction was right we do not 
have space to discuss the question, but having recently read an 
autobiography of Chief Black Hawk, the writer finds himself a 
convert to the side of this intelligent Chief. I am sure that if he 
could have presented the case of the United States vs. Black Hawk 
to an unprejudiced jury, it would have decided in favor of the 
defendant. 


The reason I have spoken of all these northern tribes is that 
their final location was in Oklahoma and their civilization and edu- 
cation became an Oklahoma problem. While I have spoken first of 
the smaller tribes and their removal, yet this was only secondary 
to the great migration of the Five Civilized tribes—all locating in 
the territory that is now the State of Oklahoma. I will not at- 
tempt to discuss the question, or the many questions involved in 
the movement of the Five tribes. There are many books in the 
libraries giving the history of this great epochal event and the 
Chronicles has published many articles, written by historians, to 
which every research student has access. 


The title to land given to the Indian tribes located in Okla- 
homa was different to that given to the smaller tribes that had 
been located in Kansas and Nebraska by executive order. The 
Choctaws, Cherokees, and Creeks were each given a patent to 
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their reservations signed by the president and the secretary of 
state. The Creeks afterwards conveyed a part of their reserva- 
tion to the Seminoles while the Choctaws deeded, with the consent 
of the United States, that part of their reservation known as the 
Chickasaw district to the Chickasaws. Each of the Five tribes 
set up their own tribal government, fashioned after the govern- 
ment of the United States, with legislative, judicial and executive 
departments. 


When these Indians were moved, all of Kansas, as well as 
the Indian territory, was called Indian territory. The lines had 
not been established on the east or north as we know them today. 
Many white settlers had located in the Territory of Arkansas 
which had at that time no definite western boundary. Some of 
the early settlers had selected their homesteads across the line 
in to the territory that had been patented to the Cherokees. In 
fact Lovell County, Arkansas, lapped over in to what is now 
Oklahoma.' 


Acting under the provisions of the Cherokee treaty of 1828, 
the Rev. Isaac McCoy, a missionary among the Cherokees, who 
was also a civil engineer, made a survey to establish the boundaries 
of the lands acquired by the Cherokees including the outlet west 
to the 100th meridian. The Kansas-Nebraska bill, which had 
much to do with the subject of ‘‘Free soil and slavery,’’ became 
a law in 1854. This bill fixed the south line of Kansas on the 
37th degree of north latitude. The Surveyor General of the Unit- 
ed States designated Gen. Joseph E. Johnston as chief engineer 
to make a survey that would fix the south line of Kansas. This 
Survey being made under government authority is the established 
south line of Kansas, but there is a discrepancy of about two and 
one-half miles between McCoy’s survey and the one made by the 
government and the Cherokees claimed that Kansas was getting 
a part of their land. The government suvey was official. 


After the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska. bill which would 
make those two states free-soil, providing the people voted to be 


: 1A very comprehensive article written by Joseph Stanley Clark on the sub- 
ject, “The Eastern Boundary of Oklahoma” was published in Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. II, No. 4. The article shows thorough research on the part of the 


Author and the many references and citations to original sources makes certain 
its authenticity, 
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free—in other words slavery would not be permitted in any of 
the country north of parallel 37, there was a great migration into 
Kansas at that time. The sentiment was strong in the Hast, more 
especially in the New England states, to prevent human slavery 
in both Kansas and Nebraska. Those New England people were 
almost unanimously abolitionists and were willing to make any 
sacrifice to prevent the spread of slave holding territory. Many 
thousands of them came to Kansas and Nebraska from the New 
England states, more especially from Massachusetts, to take up 
land under the homestead laws with the object of acquiring a 
home and making those new states free. They had in mind mak- 
ing a great free commonwealth in Kansas and Nebraska, but 
when they came to enter these lands under the homestead pre- 
emption laws they found that they were surrounded by Indian 
reservations and that there was a comparatively small part of 
eastern Kansas or Nebraska subject to white settlement. There 
were Indian reservations on every hand and there was not much 
opportunity to build a state where white men could not acquire 
homes.?. The thoughts of these settlers were: ‘‘What are we to 
do with the Indians residing here and most of the best land in 
Indian reservations?’’ The same problem had confronted their 
forefathers, and the Indians were moved west; the same problem 


2The Oklahoma Historical Society has in its archives a rare old map: 
“Eastman’s Map of Nebraska and Kanzas Territory, showing the location of the 
Indian Reserves, according to the Treaties of 1854, Compiled by S. Eastman, 
Captain U. S. Army, From Actual Surveys.” The following statement written 
in longhand authenticates the map. “I have examined the map in regard to 
the Indian reservations and find same to be correct. Geo. W. Manypenny, 
Commissioner of Indian “Affairs, The Indian Office, Washington, Sept. 5, 1854.” 
Most all of these reservations were occupied by Indians who had been moved 
from the East. The map also shows the hunting grounds of the Sioux, Nebraskas, 
and the Arapahoes and Cheyennes to the south and west, also the Kiowas and 
Comanches. 

The Osages had a large reservation, according to this map, along the 
southern boundary line of Kansas. North of them there was a long tract of 
land marked “original reservation for New York Indians,” then there were 
reservations for the Miamis, the Plankahas, Peorias, and Kansans. The Sac and 
Fox reservation consisted of 435,200 acres, the Kansas Indians 356,000 acres 
and the Shawnees 160,000 acres, the Delaware reservation of 275,000 acres on 
the north side of the Kaw River extended to where Kansas City is now located 
down to the Wyandottes. The Wyandotte and Pottawatomie reservation of 
376,000 acres in the vicinity of Topeka and a long strip marked the Delaware 
Outlet, north of that the reservation for the Kickapoos of 768,000 acres extending 
east to the Missouri River and to Fort Leavenworth, another small reservation 
of the Sac and Fox of 138,000 acres, the Iowa reservation of 126,000 acres, a 
reservation for half-breeds along the Missouri River north in Nebraska and other 
smaller reservations. 
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had confronted the people of Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin and 
the Indians were again moved west and now they were located 
in Kansas and Nebraska and there was no place to move them. 
The eastern part of Kansas and Nebraska and the western part of 
these states was occupied as the hunting grounds of the wild 
Indians—the Arapahoes and Cheyennes, the Kiowas and Co- 
manches, and other wild tribes, and they resented the white oc- 
cupancey of their lands. The only outlet the Settlers could pos- 
sibly see for these Indians was south of 37 in the Indian terri- 
tory, but the Indian territory had all been deeded to the Five 
tribes and there was no place for them unless those tribes could 
be induced to sell a great part of their lands to the United States. 


On the other hand, the Five Civilized tribes had all migrated 
from southern states. There were many white intermarried. citi- 
zens, while quite a large percent of some of these tribes were of 
mixed blood. Coming from the south their sympathies were with 
the south. When the Civil War came on a large number of the 
best educated and most prosperous members of the Cherokees, 
Choctaws and Chickasaws were owners of Negro slaves and as 
the slavery issue was primarily responsible for the war, these 
tribes were largely in sympathy with the south in the secession 
movement in 1861. It is true that the Indians tried to be neutral 
in this war, but the slave holding Indians knew well that if the 
north won, slavery would be abolished in the Indian Territory 
as well as throughout the south. Yet, however, the larger part of 
Indians were not slave holders and really not in sympathy with 
human slavery and their sympathies were with the north when 
the issues were to be decided by the arbitrament of war. The 
southern branch was soon induced to declare their allegiance to 
the southern confederacy and when the confederate congress was 
organized they were represented by prominent Indians and slave 
holders. They organized several regiments for service in the Con- 
federate army. The records show that there were some 2300 en- 
listments from the Indian Territory, including all branches of the 
service, in the Confederate army. But, as stated above, the feel- 
ing was not unanimous for the south. Perhaps the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations were the strongest southern tribes. The 
Cherokees, Creeks and Seminoles were about evenly divided. 
There were several regiments of Indian soldiers represented in 
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the union cause—recruits from the Creeks, Cherokees and Semin- 
oles. The whole country was a boiling caldron of fratricidal 
strife, not the fault of the Indians themselves, but of their civilized 
white brethren. 


The fact that so many of the Indians of the five tribes had 
east their lot with the south was the opportunity that the settlers 
of Kansas wanted. From the beginning of the war the Kansas 
politicians wanted the government to declare all treaties made 
with the five tribes forfeited, and that the Indians living on 
reservations in Kansas be given like reservations on the surplus 
lands in the Indian territory. Resolutions were passed by the 
legislature of Kansas and petitions were sent to Washington but 
no official action was taken while the country was yet in war. 


In the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1865, 
we find some very interesting history of the different councils held 
at the close of the war and the exactions made of the representa- 
tives of the five tribes. On page 295 we find a letter signed by 
J. J. Reynolds, Major General, to Hon. James Harlan, Secretary 
of the Interior, which is in part as follows: 


‘‘Little Rock, Arkansas, 


‘© ereat council of Indians was held at Camp Napoleon’ on 
May 24, 1865, at which the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, Comanches, Seminoles, Northern Osages, Kiowas, Arapa- 
hoes, Lipans and Anadarkoes are said to have been represented. 
A solemn league of peace and friendship was entered into between 
them and resolutions were passed expressive of their purposes 
and wishes. They appointed Commissioners not to exceed 5 in 
each nation, to visit Washington for conference.”’ 


From subsequent developments, the government at Washing- 
ton did not care to treat with so large a commission nor one rep- 
resenting so many tribes, and then, the government did not re- 
gard the council at Cottonwood Grove, known as Camp Napoleon 
(now in western part of Grady County, Oklahoma ) as being in 
any way official and not authorized by government. 


sSee page 359, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 9. Article by Dr. Anna Lewis, 
Professor of History, Oklahoma College for Women. Also a picture of the 
granite marker erected at Verden (formerly Cotton Wood Grove) on the Washita 
River west of Chickasha. 
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Later in the year a grand council was called by the President 
of the United States, through the department of the Interior, to 
which a summons was issued to each of the five tribes to send 
representatives. This call was mandatory as far as it related to 
all Indian tribes which had been identified by treaty or otherwise 
with the late southern confederacy. Word was also given to other 
tribes, many of whom had reservations in Kansas. This council 
was to be held at Ft. Smith, Arkansas. D. N. Cooley, president 
of the southern treaty commission, was the presiding officer. There 
were hundreds of Indians there representing many tribes when 
the council convened September 8, 1865. The United States was 
represented by D. N. Cooley, President; Wm. S. Harney, U. S. 
Army; Elijah Sells and Ely 8S. Parker, Commissioners, and Thos. 
Wistar. There were also a number of United States Indian 
agents present, several of them from Kansas. 


Milton W. Reynolds, who was one of Oklahoma’s early 
journalists, was present and reported the Ft. Smith council for 
the New York Tribune. In an introduction to Mrs. Marion 
Tuttle Rock’s Illustrated History of Oklahoma, 1890, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, speaking of the Ft. Smith Council, says, ‘‘It was largely a 
Kansas idea, and prominent Kansas men were there to enforce it. 
General Blair and Hon. Ben. McDonald, brother of Senator Mc- 
Donald, of Arkansas, Gen. Blunt, Eugene Ware, C. F. Drake, 
the Fort Scott banker, and other were present as persistent in- 
side counsellors and lobbyists.’’ While we are quoting from what 
Milton W. Reynolds said of the white representatives at this 
council, we will quote further his opinion of the delegates who 
represented the Five tribes. ‘‘The representatives of the Indian 
tribes were no less conspicuous and brilliant. Indeed, if the truth 
must be told, so far as power of expression, knowledge of Indian 
treaties, and real oratory were concerned, the Indians had decided- 
ly the advantage. Their great leaders, John Ross and Col. Pitch- 
lyn, were still living, and were active participants in the grand 
council. John Ross had been chief of the Cherokees for over 
forty years. He had governed wisely and well, and no one man 
ever had such a power over the Cherokees as had this noted chief. 
Col. E. C. Boudinot was then comparatively a young man, but he 
was then, as now, the most gifted and powerful in eloquence of 
all the Cherokees. He was just out of the Confederate Congress 
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at Richmond, as delegate from the Cherokees. He was fiery and 
excitable, but not pyrotechnic and lurid. His eloquence was heroic 
and impassioned, but not vapid or ebullient. He was a pronouneed 
figure in the convention, and though difficult to restrain, he grad- 
ually became conservative, and his ancient loyalty to the Govern- 
ment was restored, and from that day to this no man among the 
Cherokees has been more loyal to the flag nor more desirous of 
carrying out the known policy of the Government towards the 
Cherokees and other Indian tribes. Mayes was then an unknown 
quantity. Ex-Chief Bushyhead has acquired his fame among his 
people since the date of that council.’’ 


The council at Ft. Smith met September 8, and remained in 
session until September 21, 1865. The proceedings are given in 
full in the report of D. N. Cooley, president of the treaty com- 
mission and published in the report of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, 1865. After the preliminaries were disposed of the 
council took up the real business for which it was called. Cooley’s 
report reads: 


“On the second day, (Saturday, September 9,) after council 
met, I addressed the Indians, in which I stated that the commis- 
sioners had considered the talks of the Indians on the preceding 
day, and had authorized me to submit the following statement 
and propositions, as the basis on which the United States were 
prepared to negotiate with them: 


‘¢ ‘Brothers: We are instructed by the President to negotiate 
a treaty or treaties with any or all of the nations, tribes, or bands 
of Indians in the Indian territory, Kansas, or of the plains west 
of the Indian territory and Kansas. 


‘<The following named nations and tribes have by their own 
acts, by making treaties with the enemies of the United States at 
the dates hereafter named, forfeited all right to annuities, lands, 
and protection by the United States. 


‘< “The different nations and tribes having made treaties with 
the rebel government are as follows, viz: The Creek nation, July 
10, 1861; Choctaws and Chickasaws, July 12, 1861; Seminoles, 
August 1, 1861; Shawnees, Delawares, Wichitas and affiliated 
tribes residing in leased territory, August 12, 1861; the Comanches 
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of the Prairie, August 12, 1861; the Great Osages, October 21, 
1861; the Senecas, Senecas and Shawnees, (Neosho agency,) Oc- 
tober 4, 1861; the Quapaws, October 4, 1861; the Cherokees, Oc- 
tober 7, 1861. 

‘< “By these nations having entered into treaties with the so- 
called Confederate States, and the rebellion being now ended, they 
are left without any treaty whatever or treaty obligations for pro- 
tection by the United States. 


“<‘Under the terms of the treaties with the United States, 
and the law of Congress of July 5, 1862, all these nations and 
tribes frofeited and lost all their rights to annuities and lands. 
The President, however, does not desire to take advantage of or 
enforce the penalties for the unwise actions of these nations. 


“*¢M™he President is anxious to renew the relations which ex- 
isted at the breaking out of the rebellion. 


‘* “We, as representatives of the President, are empowered to 
enter into new treaties with the proper delegates of the tribes 
located within the so called Indian territory, and others above 
named, living west and north of the Indian territory. 


““*Such treaties must contain substantially the following 
stipulations: 


‘**1, Each tribe must enter into a treaty for permanent peace 
and amity with themselves, each nation and tribe, and with the 
United States. 


‘**2. Those settled in the Indian territory must bind them- 
selves, when called upon by the government, to aid in compelling 
the Indians of the plains to maintain peaceful relations with each 
other, with the Indians in the territory, and with the United 
States. 


“* «3. The institution of slavery, which has existed among 
several of the tribes, must be forthwith abolished, and measures 
taken for the unconditional emancipation of all persons held in 
bondage, and for their incorporation into the tribes on an equal 
footing with the original members, or suitably provided for. 


‘**4, A stipulation in the treaties that slavery, or involun- 
tary servitude, shall never exist in the tribe or nation, except in 
punishment of crime. 
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** “5. A portion of the lands hitherto owned and occupied by 
you must be set apart for the friendly tribes in Kansas and else- 
where, on such terms as may be agreed upon by the parties and 
approved by government, or such as may be fixed by the govern- 
ment. 


*< “6. It is the policy of the government, unless other ar- 
rangement be made, that all the nations and tribes in the Indian 
territory be formed into one consolidated government after the 
plan proposed by the Senate of the United States, in a bill for 
organinzing the Indian territory. 


‘« «7. No white person, except officers, agents, and employes 
of the government, or of any internal improvement authorized by 
the government, will be permitted to reside in the territory, un- 
less formally incorporated with some tribes, according to the 
usages of the band. 


‘< ‘Brothers: You have now heard and understand what are 
the views and wishes of the President; and the commissioners, as 
they told you yesterday, will expect definite answers from each 
of you upon the questions submitted. 


‘« “As we said yesterday, we say again, that, in any event, 
those who have always been loyal, although their nation may have 
gone over to the enemy, will be liberally provided for and dealt 
with.’ ”’ 


These stipulations of the government were even more drastic 
than the Indians had supposed they would be. Especially were 
the so called loyal Indians disappointed in the demands of the 
government agents.‘ The arguments on these provisions occupied 


«It would seem by the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, 
that some of the more prominent Cherokees who came before the council at 
Ft. Smith claiming to have been loyal to the Union in the late war had been 
closely identified with the Confederates at the beginning of hostilities. The 
Commissioner claims that John Ross, perhaps the most prominent chief and 
influential leader of the Nation, at first identified himself with the southern 
cause and through his influence and prestige hundreds of followers enlisted in 
the Confederate Army. They claim that after Ross’s political enemies among 
the Cherokees joined the southern army, Ross, himself, went to Washington and 
there claimed to be in full sympathy with the Union side. It is no doubt true 
that he spent most of his time throughout the period of he Civil War in_the 
National Capital or else with relatives of his wife in Pennsylvania. The Com- 
missioners sent to treat with the Five Civilized tribes seemed to have known 
all about Ross’s career during the period of the war, and refused to recognize 
him as spokesman for the Cherokees. It would seem from the following  pro- 
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several days. The representatives of the five tribes knew that 
slavery was dead and that involuntary servitude was forever 
abolished, but they did not want their freed negroes made citizens 
of their tribes with all rights, and claims, to the common property 
as Indians by blood. Each tribe had its own chief and public 
officials and did not want to adopt Section 6 which provided that 


ceedings that the members of the Commission impeached him. So Oklahoma 
early formed the habit of impeaching chiefs and governors. 

(It is only fair to state that the Cherokees did not recognize this impeach- 
ment of Ross by the United States officials, but he was chief until his death in 
August 1866.) 

The following is an excerpt from the proceedings of the council on the 
sixth day—September 14, 1865, 

“The council then adjourned for an afternoon session, and upon reassembling 
I read for the information of the various delegations in attendance a paper 
signed by the members of the commission declining to recognize John Ross as 
principal of the Cherokees. It is as follows: 


“Whereas John Ross, an educated Cherokee, formerly chief of the nation, 
became the emissary of the States in rebellion, and, by means of his superior 
education and ability as such emissary, induced many of his people to abjure 
their allegiance to the United States and to join the States in rebellion, in- 
ducing those who were warmly attached to the government to aid the enemies 
thereof; and whereas he now sets up claim to the office of principal chief, and 
by his subtle influence is at work poisoning the minds of those who are truly 
loyal; and whereas he is endeavoring by his influence as pretended first chief 
to dissuade the loyal delegation of Cherokees, now at this council, from a free 
and open expression of their sentiments of loyalty to the United States; and 
whereas he has been for two days in the vicinity of our. council-room (without 
coming into the same) at this place, disaffecting the Cherokees and persuading 
the Creeks not to enter into treaty stipulations which were arranged for the 
benefit of the loyal Creeks and of the United States; and whereas he is, by 
virtue of his position as pretended first chief of the Cherokees, exercising an 
influence in his nation, and at this council, adverse to the wishes and inter- 
est of all loyal and true Indians and of the United States; and whereas 
we believe him still at heart an enemy of the United States, and disposed 
to breed discord among his people, and that he does not represent the will 
and wishes of the loyal Cherokees, and is not the choice of any considerable 
portion of the Cherokee nation for the office which he claims, but which by 
their law we believe he does not in fact hold: 


. ‘Now, therefore, we, the undersigned commissioners, sent by the President 
of the United States to negotiate treaties with the Indians of the Indian Territory 
and southwest, having knowledge of the facts above recited, refuse as commis- 


sioners in any way or manner to recognize said Ross as chief of the Cherokee 
nation. 


ee ‘Witness our hands, at Fort Smith, Arkansas, this 15th day of September 
D. N. COOLEY, President. 
WM. S. HARNEY, 

Brigadier General U. S. Army, Commissioner. 

ELIJAH SELLS, Commissioner. 
ELY S. PARKER, Commissioner. 
THOMAS WISTAR’” 

Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, pp. 304-5. 
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all the nations and tribes in the Indian Territory be formed into 
one consolidated government after the plan proposed by the 
Senate of the United States in a bill for the organization of the 
Indian Territory. This was a proposition that the government 
pushed long after the signing of the treaties, but never had the 
approval of the individual Indian tribes. 


The proposition to set apart a large portion of their lands 
for friendly tribes of Indians in Kansas, and elsewhere, required 
much explanation as to the amount of land and upon what terms 
and conditions and could not be settled in the turmoil and con- 
fusion of that Ft. Smith council in 1865. The Indian Commis- 
sioners fully appreciated the fact that the government intended 
taking over much of their land as a penalty for their participa- 
tion in the war on the side of the confederacy. 


Notwithstanding the many objections, the representatives of 
the five tribes were inclined to accept the proposition made by 
the government. In fact they were in no position to reject them. 
There was a general understanding as to what the stipulations of 
the government would be, but no attempt was made to reduce them 
to the formula of treaties at Ft. Smith in 1865. In fact there 
were points that each side wanted to adjust before the treaties 
should be signed. 


The year 1866 was the real treaty making year. More 
treaties and agreements were made with the Indians that year 
than were made in any one year in our history. It was agreed 
before the adjournment of the Ft. Smith council that delegates 
should be sent to Washington for the purpose of concluding 
formal treaties with each tribe or nation for the settlement of 
differences and for re-establishing the Indians on their lands and 
to settle all disputes between the so called loyal Indians and those 
who participated in the confederacy. With the purpose in view 
of concluding these treaties, representatives of the five tribes ar- 
rived in Washington early in the year 1866. Hach side was ably 
represented in drafting these treaties and the problems of each 
tribe were considered separately. 


From the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1866, 
the Seminoles were the first to conclude their treaty. In the 
Seminole treaty, concluded March 21, 1866, ‘the Indians ceded 
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to the government the entire domain secured to them by the treaty 
of 1856, amounting to (estimated) 2,169,080 acres, for which they 
receive the sum of $235,362. They receive a new reservation of 
200,000 acres at the junction of the Canadian River with its north 
fork, for which they pay $100,000, and the balance (of $225,362) 
is to be paid to them as follows: $30,000 to establish them upon 
their new reservation; $20,000 to purchase stock, seeds, and tools; 
$15,000 for a mill; $50,000 to be invested as a school fund; 
$20,000 as a national fund; $40,362 for subsistence, and $50,000 
for losses of loyal Seminoles, to be ascertained by a board of 
commissioners. <A right of way for railroads is granted through 
the new reservations, and $10,000, or so much as is necessary, 
is to be expended for agency buildings. The Indians agree to 
the establishment, if Congress shall so provide, of a general coun- 
cil in the ‘Indian country,’ to be annually convened, consisting 
of delegates from all the tribes in the proportion of their numbers 
respectively, and to have power to legislate upon matters relating 
to the intercourse and relations of the several tribes resident in 
that country, the laws passed to be consistent with treaty stipula- 
tions and the Constitution of the United States. This council is 
to be presided over by the Superintendent of Indian Affairs. (It 
will be seen hereafter that this plan is more fully carried into 
effect in the treaty with the Choctaws and Chickasaws.) The 
Seminoles ratify the diversion of annuities made during the war 
for the support of refugees, but the payments due under their 
former treaties are to be renewed and continued as heretofore. 
They grant six hundred and forty acres of land to each society 
which will erect mission or school buildings, to revert, however, 
to the tribe when no longer used for its proper purpose.’’ 


“‘The next treaty in this series was made with the confeder- 
ated nations of Choctaws and Chickasaws: Concluded April 28, 
1866; ratification advised, with an amendment, June 28, 1866; 
amendment accepted July 2, 1866, and proclaimed July 10, 1866. 


“This treaty, in its careful attention to all details deemed 
necessary, is the most complete of the series, and when its various 
provisions are brought into full operation, will establish the con- 
federated tribes upon a basis of enduring prosperity. It econ- 
tains, of course, the usual provisions for the re-establishment of 
peace and friendship, of amnesty, and the abolition of slavery in 
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every form. The Indians cede to the government the whole of 
that tract of land known as the ‘leased lands,’ which have been 
long held (rented by the government) for the use of Indians re- 
moved from Texas, and amounting to 6,800,000 acres. For this 
the government is to pay $300,000 to be invested at five per cent. 
interest until laws are passed by the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
providing full rights, privileges, and immunities, and grants of 
forty acres of land each for their freedmen, which laws are to be 
passed within two years. If so passed, that sum, with its accum- 
ulated interest, is to be paid, three-quarters to the Choctaws and 
one-quarter to the Chickasaws. If such laws are not passed, then 
the $300,000 to be kept and used by government for the benefit 
of the freedmen. Right of way is granted for railroads through 
the reservations upon compensation for damages done to property, 
and the tribes may subscribe to the stock of such roads in land, 
such subscriptions to be first liens on the roads. The provisions 
in regard to a general council are agreed to with more detail than 
in the other treaties, and its powers clearly defined, so as to es- 
tablish, for many purposes not inconsistent with the tribal laws, 
a territorial government, with the Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs as governor, the Territory being named ‘Oklahoma.’ ”’ 


The treaty with the Creek Indians was concluded June 14, 
1866. The general provision of this was in the language of the 
Seminole treaty. The provision as to their lands is as follows: 
“‘The Indians cede to the government, to be used for the settle- 
ment thereon of other Indians, the west half of their domain, 
estimated at 3,250,560 acres of land, for which the government 
is to pay $975,168, in the following manner: $200,000 to enable 
the Creeks to reoccupy and restore their farms and improvements, 
to pay the damages to mission schools, and to pay the salary of 
the delegates to Washington; $100,000 to be paid for losses of 
zoldiers enlisted in the United States army, and to loyal refugees 
and freedmen; $400,000 to be paid per capita to the Creeks as 
it may accrue from the sale of lands; interest on the last two 
sums, at five per cent., to be used for the Creeks, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior; and the remaining sum due, or 
$275,000, is to be invested at five per cent., and the interest paid 
to the Indians annually. The amounts due to soldiers and refu- 
gees are to be ascertained under direction of the superintendent 
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and agent, and reported to the department for approval. Right 
of way for railroads is provided. The western boundary is to 
be surveyed at the expense of the United States. An amount 
not exceeding $10,000 is to be expended by the United States in 
the erection of agency buildings upon the diminshed reservation. 
The provisions for a general council are the same as in the Semin- 
ole treaty. Annuities, as provided in former treaties, are to be 
renewed and continued. The government to pay $10,000 for ex- 
penses of negotiating this treaty, if so much be necessary.’’ 


The final treaty with the Cherokees was not concluded, the 
records show, until July 19, 1866, and was not proclaimed until 
August 11, 1866. More difficulty was experienced in arriving 
at the consummation of a treaty with the Cherokees than with 
any other of the five tribes in the Indian country. They had not 
come to a full agreement at the Ft. Smith conference the year 
before and the two factions in the Cherokee Nation prevented 
any harmonious agreement at the conference table where treaties 
were consummated. Perhaps more trouble in effecting harmonious 
treaties was caused by the so called loyal Cherokees as they were 
wanting many considerations that had not been granted to the 
Stand Watie and Ridge factions. A number of eminent attorneys 
were employed by both sides and it was a battle royal for the 
rights of the two factions that had long existed in the Cherokee 
Nation. Most all of the provisions that were in the other treaties 
with the other tribes were included in the Cherokee treaty. The 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1866 states that 
provisions were made for the settlement of friendly Indians of 
other tribes among the Cherokees in two methods; first, by aband- 
oning their own tribal organizations and becoming practically 
absorbed by the Cherokee Nation; or, second, that the tribes 
brought into the Cherokee Nation might retain their tribal exist- 
ence by settling farther west. In either case land occupied by 
them to be paid for at prices to be agreed upon between the 
government and the Cherokees. This provision, of course, included 
the purchase of the Cherokee Outlet at such price as might be 
agreed upon by representatives. of the government and of the 
Cherokee Nation, but the purchase was to be for locating other 
friendly tribes of Indians and freedmen thereon. Provisions were 
included as to the investment of the proceeds. Thirty-five percent. 
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for education, 15 percent. for an orphan fund, and 50 per cent. 
for the national fund. 


Acting under the provisions of and in conformity with the 
demand of the government included in the Washington treaties 
of 1866 for the establishment of a territorial government, a gen- 
eral council of all the tribes was called to meet at Okmulgee in 
the Creek Nation in September 1870. Indian Superintendent 
Enoch Hoag presiding. Delegates were present representing 
most all of the Indian tribes. This was a most important con- 
ference as it was intended to unite all tribes under one govern- 
ment to be presided over by a white man, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. This conference was adjourned from time to time 
until December 1870 when the council adopted a constitution of 
and for the Indian Territory. This has always been referred 
to as the Okmulgee Constitution. It had, no doubt, been pro- 
posed, or at least agreed upon, by the department at Washington 
before the council met, but there was one clause in the so called 
constitution placed there by the council that caused its repudia- 
tion and defeat. This clause provided that the constitution should 
not be binding upon any nation or tribe unless ratified by the 
proper authorities of the tribe. When this constitution was sub- 
mitted to the tribes the voters were against ratification. In fact 
the five tribes completely repudiated the work of the Okmulgee 
constitution and each tribe continued to live under its own form 
of government. 


Again we might surmise as to what would have been the 
future of Oklahoma if the Okmulgee constitution had been ratified 
and the whole of the Indian Territory made one big territory for 
Indians. It is certain that there would not have been the great 
and prosperous state of Oklahoma as we know it today, yet, this 
was a white man’s proposition. As to the ulterior motives behind 
this proposition it is now too late to consider.® 


sIf the Okmulgee constitutional convention of 1870 was not held under the 
auspices of the department at Washington it at least had the full approval of the 
president and the department of Indian affairs. The real object of the sponsors 
of this Okmulgee constitution was to do away with all tribal organizations. Some 
claimed that it would make all the territory public land under the supervision of 
the United States and would by this make valid and reinstate land grants to millions 
of acres of land made to the railroads of 1866. Many bills were introduced in 
Congress to ratify the Okmulgee constitution, and some named the territory to 
be created “OKLAHOMA.” {This name, Oklahoma, having been suggested to 
the Commissioner at the Ft. Smith council by Rev. Allen Wright of the Choctaws.) 
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As soon as these treaties, known as the treaties of 1866, were 
consummated and duly ratified they were in full force and effect. 
The Department of the Interior began at once to remove Indians 
from the reservations in Kansas to reservations on the land ac- 
quired in these treaties with the Five Civilized tribes. So certain 
that these Indians were to be removed that reservations had prac- 
tically been selected in the Indian territory before the treaty was 
ratified. As soon as they had selected their land in the Indian 
territory, by most of them acre for acre of the land that they 
were occupying in Kansas, their removal to the new home was 
commenced. When they abandoned their reservations in Kansas, 
those reservations became part of the public domain of that state. 
This land was occupied by white settlers under the homestead 
and pre-emption laws from 1866 until 1878. Nearly every tribe 
referred to as ovcupying land in Kansas had been removed to 
Indian territory, and still there was unoccupied land in the Indian 
Territory. The government then decided that it would make 
Oklahoma the rendezvous of other Indian tribes from other states. 


After the Modoe War of 1872-73 the remnants of that small 
tribe was removed from Oregon to be absorbed by the Cherokees 
in the northeast corner of their reservation. When the Indian 
reservations were removed from Kansas and Nebraska, the mem- 
bers of congress from those two states were no longer interested 
in moving Indians into the Indian territory. In fact they would 
much prefer not having their neighboring territory filled with 
representatives of the wild tribes. A change of sentiment came 


The Okmulgee constitution had met the approval of the department at Washingon. 
Mr. Delano, then Secretary of the Interior, in giving the official sanction of the 
government to the establishment of an Indian territorial government, under the 
supervision of the United States government, said, that his convictions were that 
as this council had been held under authority of law, and it had resulted in a 
form of government adopted by the Indians themselves, that it had established a 
central government in the Indian Territory. The trouble was, in adopting the 
constitution, or an organic law for the Indian Territory consolidating the tribes 
all under one government, that when the work of the Okmulgee constitution had 
to be submitted to the legislative bodies of the five tribes for approval, the councils 
of the five tribes did not approve of the so called constitution and repudiated the 
whole proposition, 

The reader may find the full proceedings of that Okmulgee council of the 
Indian Territory in Vol. 3, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 1925, beginning on page 33, 
April number and continued on page 120 of the June number, and concluded 
beginning on page 216, September 1925. This last number contains the “Consti- 


tution of the Indian Territory” as adopted by the council and rejected by the 
tribal Indian governments, 
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over the people and the general impression was that there were 
enough Indians in the Indian territory and, as for removing 
the Indians from the north, they would have the stubborn oppo- 
sition of the Indians themselves. 


These removals had been made, up to this time, without any 
special act of Congress, but the Indian department was using the 
funds appropriated for the expense of that department for the 
removal of these Indians and the department assumed the author- 
ity to bring these Indians into Oklahoma. After the Sioux War 
and the Little Big Horn fight in 1876 where Custer and his entire 
command lost their lives, the people in the north would have been 
glad to have seen all of the Sioux moved south into the Indian 
territory country. Shortly after that gold was discovered in the 
Black Hills, which was on the Indian reservations, that country 
was over-run with white settlers. Of course the Indians objected 
to this intrusion by the whites and having their rights completely 
ignored, but nothing could stay the encroachment of the whites 
into the gold fields on the reservation. A proposition was at once 
advanced to remove 20,000 Sioux, and affiliated tribes into the 
outlet—the government to purchase the land under the treaty with 
the Cherokees of 1866. This proposition had the approval of the 
gold seekers and the people living in the north part of the United 
States, but Kansas objected and Texas objected and the Indians 
of the Five tribes objected, as these lands were to be given only 
to friendly tribes of Indians, and they did not regard the Sioux 
as desirable neighbors. As before stated, the department had been 
removing the Indians without any special legislation and had been 
using the funds appropriated in the Indian appropriation bill to 
pay the expense of said removals. When the Indian appropria- 
tion bill came up for consideration in the House, February 15, 
1877, Mr. Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, offered to amend the bill, add- 
ing to the first paragraph the following proviso :* 


“¢ Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize the removal of the Sioux Indians to the Indian Terri- 
tory; and the President of the United States is hereby directed 
to prohibit the removal of any portion of the Sioux Indians to 
the Indian Territory until the same shall be authorized by an act 
of Congress hereafter enacted.”’ 


sCongressional Record, Vol. 5. Part 2. 44th Cong. 2d Sess. p. 1616. 
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This amendment brought on a great deal of discussion. The 
people from the north and from the eastern states were in favor 
of the removal of the Sioux into the Cherokee Strip, or into any 
other unoccupied land in the Indian territory. 


Speaking to his amendment, Mr. Roger Q. Mills said: ‘‘I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, I may have the attention of the House. I feel my 
duty to my constituents requires I should oppose the passage of 
this bill without the utmost guarantee possible to be written by 
human hands against the transfer of the Sioux Indians to the 
Indian Territory. 


““Gentlemen say that is wholly unnecessary because the law 
which authorizes the transfer of these Indians to the Indian Ter- 
ritory has been stricken out of the bill and there is no law to 
authorize it. We are in the same condition we were twelve months 
ago, when the Commissioner of Indian Affairs brought before this 
House a bill to authorize the negotiation of a treaty with the 
Sioux Indians. The friends who take the view of this question 
I do, in conjunction with myself, opposed that bill until the 
Committee on Indian Affairs would agree to a provision absolutely 
prohibiting the transfer of those Indians to the Indian Territory. 


““Why did we do it? Because it is known to all gentlemen 
here that it is a favorite project of the Administration to concen- 
trate all the Indians throughout the whole United States which 
can possibly be concentrated there upon that Indian territory ; 
and without positive interdiction of law they will continue to do 
it. They have done it. They do not wait for authority of law. 
I want to lay down the interdiction at their feet, saying ‘You 
Shall not do it;’ and then the President of the United States 
cannot upon that undertake to go on and put these Indians down 
there. This would be much the better plan for the Indians them- 
selves, and I am not their advocate; it would be much the better 
plan for the people living in the States adjacent to the Indian 
Territory, and much the better plan for the Indians living on 
that territory and trying to become civilized, who are reaching 
far up to the comforts of civilization which they desire to enjoy, 
as well as their white brethren who live around them. It would 
be unjust to them to place in their midst an element which it is 
impossible to civilize, and when, with all the appliances the gentle- 
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man has exercised toward them for many years, they are today 
as savage as they ever have been.’” 


Here Mr. Roger Mills, the brilliant statesman from Texas, 
who still holds the floor, quoted at length from the testimony of 
an army officer, General Stanley, to the effect that Sioux Indians 
were not civilized and would not make good neighbors. Mr. Mills 
continues in behalf of his amendment: 


‘‘The only spot in the Indian Territory the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs had is a piece of territory obtained from the Creek 
Indians, and which he obtained on the plighted faith of the Gov- 
ernment it would not put upon that spot of land as neighbors 
any but civilized Indians. When the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, without authority of law, sent gentlemen to negotiate with 
these Sioux Indians he instructed them to press upon them that 
they had to go upon the Indian territory, and if they did not go 
there their rations would be cut off. When that treaty was signed 
by many of the Sioux chiefs, they came and touched the pen with 
the declaration that they signed the treaty with the understand- 
ing, ‘We are not to leave the land of our fathers, and you must 
go and tell our Father at Washington so.’ Notwithstanding that, 
they have compelled this people to enter into a treaty and send 
delegates to select the territory the Creek Indians said should not 
be yielded to any but civilized Indians. This will carry 35,000 
irreconcilable savages into the midst of those people who have 
been struggling for civilization. It will turn them loose upon 
the State of Texas, which, as the commissioner himself says in 
his letter, will be an inviting feast to them. Turn them loose 
there! And he says he will send more troops, more eavalry, down 
there to guard them. But send 35,000 Sioux to go with the Co- 
manche and Kiowa Indians, and then there will be no peace on 
the borders of Texas, no peace in Missouri, no peace in Arkansas, 
and no peace in Kansas; and the very sparks of civilization itself 
that have been struggling into existence in the Indian Territory 


7It will be remembered that this speech was delivered nearly 60 years ago 
and since that time both death and education have wrought great changes in 
the so called savage tribes. Thousands of the members of the wild tribes are now 
good farmers and progressive citizens. The Sioux Indians living in the northern 
states have become almost a self-supporting people and Indian wars are unknown 
to this generation of Indians. 
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will be put out in utter darkness forever. These, sir, are the 
reasons why I object.’’ 


Not only did Mills speak in behalf of his amendment, but he 
had the assistance of his colleagues from Texas, Reagan and 
Throckmorton. In the course of a short speech favoring the 
Mills amendment to the Indian appropriation bill, Mr. Throck- 
morton said: 


“‘The gentleman from Nebraska thinks it perhaps best that 
these Indians should go to the Indian Territory. Those of us 
representing the States adjacent to that territory think differently. 
Already the Government has colonized over eighteen thousand 
wild Indians there. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes from the north, 
and the Apaches from New Mexico, besides our own southern 
Indians, the Comanches, Kiowas, and other tribes, are colonized 
there and immediately on the border of Texas. To place these 
northern Sioux there would be unjust to Texas and the neighbor- 
ing States and an outrage upon the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws. What would the gentlemen from Nebraska think 
if we should attempt to send the wild Indians of the south into 
Nebraska? We, sir, would stand here and aid him to resist such 
policy. We ask you that these northern Savages shall not be sent 
down on us. I hope the bill will be defeated if the amendment 
is not adopted.”’ 


The amendment of the gentleman from Texas was adopted 
and the fear that the government would locate the entire Sioux 
tribe, banished forever. 


This was a crisis in the future life of the great state of Okla- 
homa. Its solution was the decree for the establishment of a 
future state in the American Union instead of a great Indian 
reservation in the heart of the United States. To Hon. Roger Q. 
Mills and the Texas delegation in the 44th Congress, 1877, we 
are largely indebted for saving Oklahoma and making it a state in- 
habited by both white and Indians. In appreciation of the service 
of Roger Mills we have named a county in western Oklahoma 
Roger Mills County. 


' Some three years previous to the proposition to locate the 
Sioux Indians in Oklahoma, the government under the adminis- 
tration of Gen. U. S. Grant, had turned the department of Indian 
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Affairs over to the religious sect known as Quakers. These 
Quaker agents who were in charge of all Indian Agencies were 
instructed to assist in carrying out the President’s policy of con- 
centrating all Indians into the territory that now constitutes the 
State of Oklahoma. In the old records of the Sae and Fox agency, 
now in the custody of the Oklahoma Historical Society, we have 
the following letter: 


‘‘Office of Indian Affairs 
Central Superintendency. 
Lawrence, Kansas, 10/31 1873 
John H. Pickering 
U. 8S. Indian Agent 
Sae and Fox Agency 
Indian Territory 


This letter will introduce to thy acquaintance Maj. J. H. 
Stout, Agent for the Pimas Indians in Arizona, he has with him 
a delegation of Indians, and visits the Indian Territory with a 
view to selecting a location for the tribes, numbering about Forty 
Five Hundred persons, he proposes to examine the counry west 
of the Sac and Fox Reserve, between the Red Fork of the Arkan-_ 
sas, and the North Fork of the Canadian, also a section North of 
the Red Fork, and also perhaps west of the Pottawatomies and 
Absentee Shawnees, between the North Fork and the Canadian. 
Thou wilt render the Agent and his party whatever assistance he 
may need to enable him to accomplish the purpose as indicative, 

Very Respectfully 
Cyrus Beede 
Chief Clerk”’ 


It would seem by reading this letter that the Grant Admin- 
istration proposed putting all those Arizona Indians in the un- 
occupied land which was later opened to settlement April 22, 1889. . 
If this plan had been consummated there would have been no 
eventful April 22, and no ’89-ers association—nor would there 
have been an Oklahoma City, with more than 200,000 people, the 
capital of a great state, yet how narrowly this was averted. Could 
this have been the result of accident or chance? © 


It would seem that even after the defeat of the proposition 
to bring the Sioux from the North, by the Forty-fourth Congress 
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in 1877, the department still had in mind to bring the Arizona 
Indians to Oklahoma. And the same proposition had to be all 
fought over in the Forty-fifth Congress (1878). One of Okla- 
homa’s champions was Thos. J. Crittenden of Missouri. He went 
further than the defenders of Oklahoma in the Forty-fourth 
Congress by saying: ‘‘Z am in favor of opening up the Territory 
so that all classes of men can go into it and civilize it and make 
it the resting place and home for white men as well as for Indians.’’ 


In further remarks this great Missourian said: 


““As one of the Representatives of Missouri, I enter a solemn 
protest against the admission of any more Indians to this Terri- 
tory. I see there is a disposition in the minds of some of the 
Representatives on this floor to have the Indians removed from 
their States and Territories to other States and Territories. They 
are acting upon the principle of self-defense. Now, we from the 
States of Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and other adjoining 
States, say that we will act upon the same principle and protest 
against the removal of another Indian to the Indian Territory.’’ 


After a very extended and acrimonious discussion, taking up 
several pages in the Congressional Record, in which charges and 
countercharges were made by the members, the following amend- 
ment to a section of the Indian appropriation bill was offered, 
to-wit : ‘‘And the President of the United States is hereby directed 
to prohibit the removal of any portion of said tribes of Indians 
to the Indian Territory, unless the same shall be hereafter author- 
ized by Act of Congress.’? (The Indians referred to in this 
amendment were ‘‘Apaches and other Indians in Arizona and 
New Mexico.’’) The question was taken and there were: Yeas 98; 
Nays 94, with 100 not voting, so the amendment carried by a small 
majority. After the passage of this amendment to the Indian 
Appropriation bill, December 19, 1878, there were no more Indians 
moved to the Indian Territory—excepting Geronimo’s band of 
San Carlos Apaches that were brought to Ft. Sill from Florida 
as prisoners of war. 


The passage of this amendment prohibiting the locating of 
other tribes of Indians upon the public lands in the Indian Ter- 
ritory opened a new vista to adventurers and prospective home- 
seekers. It left in the very heart of the Indian Territory a tract 
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of land of more than 2,500,000 acres which was a part of the 
cession of the Creek and Seminole in the treaty of 1866 which 
had been sold to the government for the purpose of locating 
“‘friendly tribes and freedmen.’’ From the land originally ceded 
back to the government by these two tribes, or nations, reser- 
vations had been selected and occupied by the Pottawatomies, 
Shawnees, Sac and Fox, Iowas, and Kickapoos and still there was 
land left while there could be no more Indians brought into the 
Territory to occupy it. The anomalous condition of the title to 
this Jand was soon brought to the attention of Congress—and to 
the country. Many members agreed that it was public domain 
and was therefore subject to homestead entry, however, a com- 
mission was appointed to confer with the two tribes for the pur- 
pose of lifting the cloud from the title by annulling the clause 
that provided for the location of other Indians. Among the 
prominent men who claimed that this tract was a part of the 
public domain was that progressive Cherokee, Elias Boudinot. 
The entire Cherokee Outlet of over seven million acres was not 
occupied except that it was leased by that nation to the Cherokee 
Livestock Association, but, however, under the provisions of the 
treaty concluded in July 1866, the United States had the right 
to purchase this vast tract. This, too, was potential territory for 
white settlement. 


All of these questions were under consideration at the last ses- 
sion of the Forty-fifth Congress. Among the employes were 
many soldiers, one of whom was David L. Payne who was door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives. Payne was a Kansan, 
an ex-officer in the state militia of Kansas and a veteran in the 
regular army. Though but an employee he was consulted often 
by the Kansas delegation for no man knew the Indian territory 
country, or was better acquainted with the situation than he. 


Upon the adjournment of Congress, Payne hastened back to 
his home state and began the campaign often referred to in the 
Chronicles as ‘‘the Boomer movement.’’ ‘‘The whole world knows 
the result:’’ Pres. Benj. Harrison issued a proclamation March 
23, 1889, declaring that the 2,500,000 acre tract of land in the 
heart of Indian Territory, known as Oklahoma, to be a part of 
the public domain and that it would be opened to homestead 
settlement April 22, 1889. (It seemed to be one of those decrees 
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of fate that Payne, like Moses, never lived to occupy ‘‘the promised 
land.’’) The opening of the more than 2,500,000 acres, constitu- 
ting the original Oklahoma, was the entering wedge which tore 
asunder the old Indian Territory plan of government so that an 
American State, with all the rights, privileges and protection to 
its citizens enjoyed by other states, might be established here. 


But why follow the miraculous story of Oklahoma’s creation 
any further? Is it not all written in the books? Even the school 
children are familiar with its history since the days of its open- 
ing in 1889. They have read of the opening of one reservation 
after another (after allotment had been made to the Indians of 
160 acres each); they have read of the passage of the Organic 
Act which established a Territorial government that existed from 
May 2, 1890, to November 16, 1907, when, on that date, Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory were united and admitted into the Union 
as one state. Oklahoma might truthfully be called the ‘‘ Miracle 
State.’’? Every Oklahoman should be proud of his state, and its 
history should be instilled into the mind of every school child. 
The Oklahoma historical society is the repository of much of the 
State’s history and is open to research students. 


JUDGE JOHN HAZELTON COTTERAL 


JOHN HAZELTON COTTERAL 
By 
A. G. C. Bierer 


The life of Judge John Hazelton Cotteral is a shining example 
of a man who, with only a highschool education, with an early 
interrupted college training that may be disregarded because of 
its early interruption, wrote his own name at the top of Okla- 
homa’s great lawyers and attained the highest judicial position 
ever occupied by an Oklahoman, and then filled that position with 
the highest credit and the finest ability. 


Judge Cotteral was born at Middletown, Indiana, September 
26, 1864. He came from some of America’s finest stock, his 
grandfather being Chauncey H. Burr, who was a charter member 
of the town company which organized the municipality where 
Judge Cotteral was born. At 11 years of age, he removed to New 
Castle, the county seat, upon the election of his father, William 
W. Cotteral, to the office of County Auditor, an office which he 
held for eight years. After graduation from high school, Judge 
Cotteral entered the regular college course of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, but, owing to family reverses, caused, 
as often happens, by putting too much financial trust in a trusted 
friend, Cotteral was compelled to give up this college course be- 
fore graduation. He removed with his parents and brothers and 
sister to Western Kansas in 1884, where his father took a home- 
stead on government land in what is now Gray County in that 
State. Cotteral, with his brother-in-law, the late Hon. Milton 
Brown, went to Garden City, Kansas, soon after that, where 
Cotteral was admitted to the bar. They were engaged in the 
practice of law when the writer of this article met them and 
where immediately the law firm of Brown, Bierer & Cotteral was 
formed. This law firm so actively and successfully pursued the 
practice in all the counties of Southwestern Kansas until the 
blighting hot winds of 1887 and 1888—which would make those 
of that region in the 1930’s look like pastime—made Bierer and 
Cotteral look for a more promising region in which to practice law, 
and so they came to Guthrie, Oklahoma, in the same berth; in the 
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same tourist sleeping car on April 22, 1889. Bierer and Cotteral, 
one of the early law firms of Guthrie, Oklahoma, practiced law to- 
gether for a short time, until A. G. C. Bierer was appointed by 
President Cleveland as Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
Territory in January, 1894. 


Judge Cotteral, without the advantages of what we call a 
school education, was thoroughly equipped for the high judicial 
position to which he attained, for he knew from the beginning 
the foundation for the commonwealth of Oklahoma, which he so 
highly honored, and which commenced with original titles both in 
Kansas and in Oklahoma. Western Kansas was Government and 
Indian reservation land when he helped the pioneers to select 
their claims and perfect their titles to these lands and organize the 
local governments, municipalities, counties, schools and churches 
which housed their municipal rights as well as their religious be- 
liefs. 


Coming to Guthrie, Oklahoma, on the natal day of the open- 
ing of the first part of this commonwealth to white settlement 
made him again familiar at first-hand with its titles, its customs, 
and helped him to grow to the stature he attained, with its trials, 
its tribulations and its final magnificent development. 


Notwithstanding Cotteral’s misfortune which deprived him of 
the opporunity to obtain a legal education in college, he did at- 
tain such legal education in and by being one of the pioneers in 
the development and establishment of law and order and thus 
commonwealths in both Kansas, where he was one of its western 
pioneers, and in Oklahoma, where he was not only by date but 
by attainments one of its first citizens. His early practice of law 
in Western Kansas was concerning the land titles. There he was 
engaged in many noted cases and trials. This made his services 
in that line naturally sought in Oklahoma, and it was but a few 
hours from the first day of his landing at Guthrie that his fine 
services in that line were sought by those who became foremost 
litigants for the Oklahoma land titles, and this prepared him for 
the high position he was a little later to occupy on the Federal 
Bench, just as such an early day experience by Justice Stephen 
Johnson Field in 1850, at the opening of the gold fields of Cali- 
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fornia, qualified him for his becoming one of the greatest of 
American jurists and making the longest and one of the finest 
records on the Supreme Court of the United States. The fine 
record which Judge Cotteral made as a land lawyer both in Kan- 
sas and in Oklahoma, and his high standing as a lawyer in the 
courts of Kansas and Oklahoma, following, concurrent with, and 
connected with the acquisition of the original titles to these lands 
both in the Land Department and its branches and in the courts 
when they acquired jurisdiction of the subject matter, all with his 
usual success, naturally placed his name in first place for pre- 
ferment and appointment by President Theodore Roosevelt to the 
United States District Judgeship for the Western District of 
Oklahoma at Statehood on November 16, 1907. In which 
position he so advanced himself in the esteem of his fellowmen 
and the bench and the bar that it followed naturally that he was 
on May 28, 1928, appointed and placed by President Coolidge 
in the office of Circuit Judge of the Eighth Federal Circuit, which 
gave him the position of Circuit Judge of the Tenth Judicial Cir- 
cuit when that was later provided by Congress. This position 
rounded out Judge Cotteral’s legal and judicial positions, com- 
mencing with his pioneering as a lawyer in Western Kansas and 
in Oklahoma, advancing as he did to the pioneer jurist in Okla- 
homa, in all of which he made a spotless record of the highest 
intelligence, the purest integrity, and grandest impartiality— 
three qualities that will ever make his name honored and revered 
by everyone who knew and associated with him, or who will read 
the record after him. The history of Oklahoma cannot be written 
without recording Judge John Hazelton Cotteral as its foremost 
jurist, and without saying of him and the service he rendered 
his beloved Nation, as well as his beloved State, as the Master 
said of his servant of old ‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.’ 


Judge Cotteral’s place in the judicial sphere is not confined 
to his ability and attainment as a lawyer and a jurist, for with 
these, he possessed the highest appreciation of our American Con- 
stitution and the duty of every citizen, as well as every Executive 
and every Legislator and every Judge, to uphold and be bound by 
it as the supreme law of our land. He well believed that our 
courts were the constituted power to interpret its terms when- 
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ever and wherever questioned; he believed that when the Courts 
had spoken it was the duty of constituted officers—executive, 
legislative and judicial—to observe their orders and decrees; he 
believed that resort to military force was the last and never the 
first remedy, and had no place in our Government, Nation or 
State unless the courts were defied by others than those whose 
duty it was to enforce the law. When the angel of death kissed 
his eyelids with eternal slumber on April 22, 1933, exactly 
forty-four years to the day after that natal day, when he first 
crossed the border of Oklahoma, it took from his and our adopted 
and beloved state the highest interpreter of that law and Con- 
stitution ever ordained as an Oklahoma official and citizen and 
one of its finest men. 


Judge Cotteral was a profound example of the old and true 
virtue of personal honesty, personal industry, and personal in- 
telligence, which achieved fame, fortune and honor in his day 
and generation for the self-educated and self-made man, of which 
he was one of the finest and most shining examples. 


Judge Cotteral was not only an eminent jurist. He was a 
man of noble and manly qualities and attainments. He was a 
lover of the good, the beautiful, and the true. He loved and 
cherished his friends, he despised only pretense, evasion and un- 
truth. He was a lover of justice and truly felt and acted on and 
off the bench that ‘‘For justice all place a temple and all season 
summer.’’ 


A HISTORICAL AND ARCHAIC STUDY OF THE 
TUSKEGEE IN FLORIDA 
By 
Edward Davis and H. R. Antle 


The Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole In- 
dians are called the Five Civilized Tribes. Yet among them are 
backward groups little removed from their original primitive con- 
dition. We believe that the reason for the backward groups can 
be better appreciated in the light of the conflicts through which 
some of the tribes have passed and the study of the one primitive 
group recorded here. 


Of the five tribes mentioned above the Cherokees were of 
Iroquoyan origin. The Seminoles, Creeks, Choctaws were of 
Muskogean lineage... Of the Muskogean tribes the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws were closely related while the Seminoles were an off- 
shoot of the Creeks.2. None of the Muskogean tribes were a unit 
in either blood or language. It was a custom for these tribes to 
receive into their numbers large bodies of Indians from the sur- 
rounding tribes. As the Colonies advanced along the Atlantic 
seaboard and along the Gulf of Mexico, many of the smaller tribes 
were crushed or broken. It is doubtful if any of them chose 
tribal suicide as in the fabled case of the Pascagoula who singing 
their death chant were reputed to have marched into the Pasea- 
goula River rather than submit to capture by their enemies. 
These broken tribes found refuge among the larger Muskogean 
tribes. This offered a refuge for many groups of Indians that 
would have been unable to have stood the competition of the 
times as economic and military units. On the other hand, when 
these broken groups founded their villages among the larger 
tribes and became loosely affiliated units of them, it gave added 
strength to the larger tribe. The Creeks who lived in Georgia 
and Alabama received more of these broken or strayed groups 
than, perhaps, any other of the tribes. Many of these were of 
Muskogean stock and readily exchanged their dialects for that of 
the Creeks. Others as the Tuskegee, Euchee, and Tukabatchi 

1\Powell, J, W., “Indian Linguistic Families of America,” Seventh Annual 


Report, Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 77-81 and 94-95. 
2Hodge, F. W., Handbook of American Indians, 1, 961-962. 
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were entirely of alien incorporation. So numerous were these 
Creek incorporations that they must have composed almost half 
of the Creek Nation.* 


The powerful Apalachee who were allies of the Spanish in 
Florida invited attack by the English Colonists. The English 
and Creeks allied against them about 1700, when the Apalachee 
were defeated by their allies. Some of them were sold into slavery, 
others were settled as neighbors of the Creeks and merged with 
them, others of the tribe fied into Louisiana and remained there. 
The crushing of the Apalachee left Northern Florida unoccupied 
by Indians.‘ 


The evacuation of Northern Florida by the Apalachees per- 
mitted a new disposition of the Creeks. A large number of 
Lower Creeks moved down into Florida. Also many of the Upper 
Creeks fled into Florida. The Creeks were joined by many 
Euchees, Hichitas and perhaps fragments of the other broken 
tribes. Finally many Negroes with a status varying from abject 
slavery to freedom found their way into this region of Northern 
Florida. Because of the fact that these Indians had fled or 
migrated from the Creek Nation, the Creeks called them Seminoles 
which in the Creek language meant ‘‘runaway.’’ 


It was inevitable that this conglomerate of Indians and slaves 
should stir up trouble. They were in Spanish territory but had 
many British traders among them. The negro slaves who fled to 
them caused the citizens of Georgia to protest to the United 
States government and demand the return of their property. The 
British traders in their endeavors to control the trade of the In- 
dian tribes within the United States provoked trouble. In this 
way, the Seminoles were a menace to the peace of the Southeastern 
United States.s 


In July, 1816, Col. D. L. Clinch with a force of American 
soldiers and 200 Creek allies attacked a fort on the Apalachicola 


sHodge, Handbook Ameri Indians. 1. - - 
ean of American Indians 362-365, 961-962, and 11, 853 


albid I, 67-68. 


Peep yar arti of American Indians, 500-502, and Foreman, Grant, In- 


Sete feats Removals, 315, Channing, Edward, History of the United 
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River which was occupied by Negroes and Seminole Indians. The 
powder magazine in the fort exploded and killed most of the oc- 
cupants. The Seminoles in turn attacked the settlements along 
the Georgia border. The United States sent General Andrew 
Jackson to the scene. Jackson followed a characteristic Jackson- 
jan method. He pursued the Indians into Florida and took the 
Spanish Forts of Pensacola and St. Marks in April 1818. He 
captured two British traders Ambrister and Arbuthnot, court- 
martialed and executed them. Thus the Indian border question 
threatened to provoke trouble for the United States with both 
England and Spain. President Monroe upheld Jackson, and 
Spain agreed to the treaty of 1819 which eeded Florida to the 
United States. Thus the Seminole (‘‘runaway’’) Indians with 
their complex problem of refugee slaves were brought under the 
jurisdiction of the United States.’ 


The United States government on September 18, 1823 made 
a treaty with these Florida or Seminole Indians. The United 
States was to take them under their protection and care. The 
Indians in turn were to cease making war. The United States 
was to supply them with livestock to the amount of $6000.00 and 
pay them $5,000.00 a year for twenty years with additional 
grants of $1,000.00 annually for twenty years for schools and a like 
grant of $1,000.00 yearly for a blacksmith. The Indians were 
to refuse admission to runaway slaves and pledged themselves to 
return such slaves as came. The Seminoles were to be moved 
farther south into a region which they very reluctantly agreed to 
accept.® 


This Florida treaty was unfortunate in many respects. The 
lands to which the Indians were to be removed were of inferior 
quality to those they gave up. As a result the Indians refused 
to go upon them. It was impossible to keep other slaves and 
freedmen from fleeing into the Seminole country; and the Indians 
resented the demands of the whites for the return of the refugees. 
The Indian removal policy of the United States began to operate 
in case of the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws and Chickasaws be- 
fore the twenty year period of the Florida treaty was up. Asa 


7Foreman, Indian Removals, 315-317, and Channing, History of the United 
States, 333-343. 
eKappler, Charles J., Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 71, 203-206. 
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result of these complications constant friction existed between. the 
Seminoles and their white neighbors. Peace seemed impossible 
and the Indians became more and more destitute and bewildered. 
At last the United States determined to include the Seminoles in 
its policy of Indian removal.? 


James Gadsden as agent for the United States signed a treaty 
with the Seminole Chiefs May 9, 1832. By this treaty, the Sem- 
inoles agreed to move to the West and join themselves with the 
Creeks within three years. The Seminoles were to receive $15,- 
400.00 for their improvements which they were abandoning. They 
were to receive remuneration for the appraised value of their 
cattle and $7,000.00 was provided to settle with them for the 
runaway slaves in their borders. The $1,000.00 annuity for a 
blacksmith was extended for ten years and they were to receive 
a $3,000.00 annuity grant for 15 years." 


The next year a delegation of seven Seminoles, at Fort Gib- 
son, signed a treaty designed to carry out the terms of the 1832 
treaty. The Seminoles were to accept a reservation between the 
Canadian River and the North Fork. The Seminoles were to be 
removed to this location in the Creek Nation." 


One band of Florida Indians, the Apalachicolas, immediately 
migrated from Florida to the Trinity River in Texas. At New 
Orleans a trader, Beattie, had the Indians arrested on a fraudu- 
lent charge. They paid him $2,000.00 and two negroes to secure 
their release. This band had 276 Indians but after desertions 
and deaths only 152 arrived at their destination. 


Several causes contributed to the growing friction between 
the Seminoles and the United States over removal. The Fort 
Gibson treaty had stipulated that John Phagan, the Seminole 
Agent, should remove the Seminoles. Phagan was discharged 
from the Indian service for embezzling funds of his Indian wards. 
The United States had paid for the Creeks in 1821 $250,000.00 
to citizens of Georgia for slaves fleeing into Creek and Seminole 
territory. The Creeks wished to be reimbursed with Seminole 
slaves. The Negroes had no wish to exchange the free easy life 

°Foreman, Indian Removals, 316-320, 

‘0Kappler, IT, 344-345, 


"Kappler, IT, 394-395. 
'2Foreman, Indian Removals, 322-323. 
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in the Seminole Nation for slavery in the Creek Nation. They 
especially had no wish to be returned to the whites to labor on 
cotton or sugar plantations. They exercised an influence on the 
Seminole Indians that would not permit their surrender to the 
Creeks or whites. This effectually prevented the peaceable re- 
moval of the Seminoles from Florida." 


Bitter war insued in 1836. United States soldiers assisted 
by volunteers from the States, and Creeks, Shawnee and Dela- 
ware Indians attacked the Seminoles. The Cherokees were moved 
to intervene and in 18387 a Cherokee delegation visited Florida 
and endeavored to reconcile the differences. General Jesup was 
removed from command of the United States forces in Florida 
and on July 6, 1838 reported that 1955 Seminole Indians had 
been secured. The war was continued until 1842 when after the 
expenditure of the lives of 1500 white soldiers and $20,000,000.00 
the uncaptured Indians were allowed to retire peaceably to the 
swamps of Southern Florida. Those who had been captured were 
removed to Oklahoma and by March 1842, a total of 2,833 Semin- 
oles had been removed. A few other bands were persuaded to 
come from time to time until 1856." 


The Seminole Indians were by no means satisfied with the 
treaty of Fort Gibson in 1833. They found the land upon which 
they wished to settle partly occupied by the Creeks. They feared 
that the Creeks might still seize their Negroes. Many of them 
remained out of the Creek Nation and committed depredations 
on their neighbors. A new treaty was made with the Creeks 
and Seminoles in 1845. All Seminoles should remove to the 
Creek Nation. The Seminoles who would were to settle in a body 
on Little River. They might settle elsewhere and maintain their 
own town organization. The Seminoles were to be represented 
in the Creek Council but their monetary affairs were to be sep- 
arate. The Seminoles who removed to the Little River country 
were to be subsisted on the way and for six months after the mi- 
gration was completed. The ones who remained away from the 
Creek Nation forfeited all annuities.'* 


13Kappler, II, 198 and 395; and Foreman, Indian Removals, 322 and 331. 
14Foreman, Indian Removal, 324-386. 
isKappler, II, 550-552. 
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The treaty of 1845 did not reconcile the differences between 
the Seminoles and the Creeks. By a treaty concluded at Wash- 
ington, August 7, 1856, the Seminoles were entirely separated 
from the Creeks. They were given a strip of territory west of 
approximately the middle of present Pottawatomie County, north 
of the Canadian River and South of the North Canadian and 
the South boundary of the Cherokee Outlet. This narrow strip 
of territory extended west to the 100th meridian west longitude. 
In addition to their extensive land grant the United States pro- 
vided more liberally for the Seminoles than formerly. They were 
given $90,000.00 to compensate for improvements to be abandoned 
in the removal. The sum of $250,000.00 was to be invested for 
them and the interest at 5% paid them annually. A like sum 
was invested for the Seminoles in Florida. The sum of $3,000.00 
annually for ten years was provided for schools, and like annual 
payments of $2,000.00 annually for agricultural assistance and 
$2,200.00 for a blacksmith. The United States provided $250,000.00 
as a permanent fund for the Indians in Florida but if they re- 
moved to Indian Territory the permanent funds would be con- 
solidated. The United States promised liberal grants of funds 
for Creek and Seminole delegations to Florida to secure the mi- 
gration of the Florida Seminoles. The government would finance 
such parties of Seminoles as would agree to move.'* 


The greater liberality of the United States government, in 
1856, in providing for schools, agricultural assistance and a black- 
smith had little time for continuous operation in improving the 
lot of the Seminoles in their new home. The war between the 
States came in 1861 and again for the third time in 60 years the 
Seminoles became embroiled in a bitter war. The tribe was di- 
vided in half. John Jumper, the Seminole Chief, adhered to the 
Confederacy, while about half of the tribe joined the loyal Indians 
under the Creek leader Opothleyohola. The loyal Indians were 
refugees from home for four years and suffered privations that 
are almost unbelievable. The return of the Union troops to Okla- 
homa in 1863 and the incursion of wild Indians forced the Semin- 
oles who adhered to the Confederacy to flee to the vicinity of 
Fort Washita where they remained for over two years. The fact 
that the Seminole population was established at 2500 in 1860 and 


'*Kappler, II, 756-763, 
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at 2000 at the close of the war shows the appalling loss of life in 
the period of the war. Words cannot fully picture the suffering 
from cold in winter, the terrific amount of sickness arising from 
lack of shelter or clothing, or the meagerness of their food supply 
of those terrible years. It seemed as if fate dogged the steps of 
the hapless Seminoles.'” 


After the war ceased in 1865 the United States informed the 
Seminoles that the treaty they had made with the Confederate 
government had unsettled their treaty relations. In the new ad- 
justment of tribes by the treaties of 1866 that government follow- 
ed its usual policy and moved the Seminole Indians. They sold to 
the United States their entire reservation as defined in 1856 for 
15 cents an acre and paid the United States $100,000.00 for 200,000 
acres and later one dollar an acre for an additional hundred 
thousand acres in present Seminole County, Oklahoma. This be- 
ing the reservation on which they have since continued to live." 


The Curtis Act of June 28, 1898 and the Seminole agreements 
of July 1, 1898, and June 2, 1900 provided for the allotment of 
lands in the Seminole nation. The Seminoles to the number of 
3,127 of which 850 were freedmen received allotments to the 
amount of 120 average acres of land. They automatically became 
citizens of the United States by virtue of taking allotments. An 
act of Congress of April 26, 1906 provided for the closing of 
tribal affairs." 


The close of allotment and statehood has not ended the Indian 
problem. It was supposed that land ownership and citizenship 
would automatically cause the Indian to become self-sufficient 
and capable of administering his lands and property. Now it is 
being more and more realized that we have administered Indian 
properties without attention to the capabilities of the full-blood 
Indian himself. Throughout the entire period of Seminole con- 
flicts and removals no adequate social study of the Seminoles has 
been made. No study made now can be regarded as truly typical 
because of the admixture of groups and the infusion of outside 


17Abel, Anna Helouise, American Indians, 197-200, and II, 79-89; and Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Report, 1865, pp. 36-39. 

1sKappler, II, 910-915; and Gittings, Formation of Oklahoma, 80. 

19Statement of Edgar B. Merritt, Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
on House Bill 12,000, 70 Congress, 1 session. 
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customs. It does show the tenacity of these group ideals in the 
face of adversity and mistreatment. Such studies will show how 
much of the Indian culture is worthy of preservation and give 
a better approach for those interested in Indian education. 


Southwest of the town of Seminole, Seminole County, Okla- 
homa, is a group of Indians, though known as Seminoles and so 
enrolled, whose dialect, customs, tribal name and origin are only 
remotely associated with the Seminoles. At the present time they 
are weakly banded together by the tribal name, Tuskegee.: A 
few of the older people still commune in the almost extinct tongue, 
the younger generation, though recognizing their tribal affiliation 
and clan distinction, speak the Seminole language. Many have 
married into the Seminole clans, thereby causing their stock to 
become absorbed so that another generation will see their previous 
lineage no longer distinct. 


Following their migration to Florida and during their resi- 
dence there, up to a short while before the Civil War, the Tuske- 
gee modified their native Alabama culture through the adoption 
of some Florida Seminole and Spanish traits. 


A cross-section of their culture while residing in Florida will 
be given in the following brief study. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 
Habitations 

While in Florida, some of the Tuskegee preferred a somewhat 
nomadic life. In small groups, composed in the main of a man 
and his family, these people moved about through the swamp- 
lands by means of dugouts. By day they hunted and _ fished. 
Their habitations were hastily made shelters on some convenient 
shore, constructed for a night’s use only. At times, desiring a 
change of diet, they stopped at the villages of settled kinsmen. 


The habitation of the village-dwellers was an affair that 
strongly suggested the Seminole type: A circle of poles, each 


‘Powell, J. W., 1891, Indian Linguistic Families of America, North of Mexico. 
(Seventh Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1891). This classi- 
fication of the Muskogean linguistic divisions is given: 

A. Muskogean Proper: 
a. Southern Division:—4, Alabama Group: Tuskegee 
b. Northern Division: —1. Muskogee proper: Seminole 


*MacCauley, Clay. 1887. Seminole Indians of Florida (Fifth Annual R 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, sn ‘ : F \nnual Report, 
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pole retaining a crotch, was set up on the circumference of the 
future structure and slender saplings laid from crotch to crotch. 
An inner circle of taller poles, likewise equipped with forks, were 
placed midway to the center. Rafters or beams connected each 
center pole. More slender saplings were tied by the butts to the 
lower circle of horizontal ones and the tops bent across the higher 
circle. Cross-pieces were then worked in and the roofing thatched 
with the abundant palmetto leaves. An opening was left in the 
center of the roof for a smoke exit. No walls were constructed, 
an uncommon feature. 


Inside the structure, platforms were elevated and used for 
sleeping quarters. They were generally high enough to require 
a small ladder’s use. Around this platform, netting was placed 
to keep out the multitudinous insects. As a rule, bedmates were 
mainly man and wife, the children occupying other platforms 
unless too young. 


In the center of the floor, a floor little altered by the building 
of the habitation, was placed the fire which rarely was allowed 
to go out. It was due to no religious practice that the fire was 
so kept; the reason was, flies and heat spoiled the supplies of 
meat. To avoid this, the meat was suspended from the rafters 
in a place where the smoke would constantly be about it. 


A number of the above types of dwellings, inhabited mostly 
by members of a certain clan, constituted a village. These dwell- 
ings, as mentioned before, were open to the periodic visits of the 
wanderers. 

Food: Supply and Preparation 

The nomadic portion of the Tuskegee lived upon aquatic 
foods such as the alligator,‘ turtles, fishes, clams and water birds. 
Fruit was secured, as were a few roots, from the interior. Corn 
and melons were obtained from the villages. Feathers and skins 
were exchanged for such. 


Around the villages, maize, cane, pumpkins, melons, tobacco, 
peanuts, peppers and sweet potatoes were raised. These people 
had no hoes but the soil being so rich, little effort was needed 
to grow the vegetable foods. A site was chosen for the plants, 


sThis method of meat preservation not known to be of Indian origin. 
sThe use of this reptile as food is rare in North America. 
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holes punched in the earth at this site, seeds dropped into the 
holes and covered, and the semi-tropical climate took care of the 
rest. Coonti and other edible roots were gathered wild. 


The principal use of corn was to dry it while still in the 
milk, parch it in ashes, then grind it to powder in a wooden 
mortar.s While a type of corn cake was made from this powder, 
it was the basis of their favorite drink, abuske.* Corn was boiled 
with meat, the product forming a daily type of food. Corn cakes 
were frequently eaten saturated in cane juice. 


Tobacco was chewed,’ rolled into cigars,? and smoked in clay 
pipes. 


Of animal foods, the deer, bear, turkey, fish and alligators 
were the main types used. The settled Tuskegee was not known 
to have used shell-animals for food. 


In killing the bear, great respect was paid to his prowess. A 
thicket was cleared in his haunts, a circle of hunters detailed to 
drive the bear into the clearing and once there, the hunters stood 
about the place and fired at him with their flint-lock rifles.» 


Though possessing iron pots secured from the white traders, 
corn and meats were boiled by the primitive process of dropping 
heated rocks into the kettles. Other meats were roasted on a spit. 


In cooking such vegetables as potatoes, certain roots, ete., 
these were placed in hot ashes. Corn cakes were likewise cooked ; 
some were baked, swimming in bear fat. 


Oranges, bananas and berries are reported to have been 
gathered in the nearby groves. It is possible the first two men- 
tioned were present, even before white contact. 


_ The wooden mortar is still widely used among the Muskogean people. It 
is called by the Choctaw, kite, the pestle being known as ketoke, Tuskegee and 
Seminole alike call it by a similar name, keco and kecvy’pe. Its origin was 
probably with the Choctaw. 
i cA Choctaw word borrowed with the trait. In preparing this drink, the 
‘golden meal” is mixed with water and honey to form a thick, strong-tasting 
liquid. The abuske is served even today with every meal and at all socials. 
7Chewing tobacco was formerly continued in N. A. to the Pacific Coast. 


Smoking cigars was undoubtedly acquired from southern contacts. In 
pre-Columbian times, it occurred mainly in the West Indies. ; 


*Good flint was lacking here and weapons consisted only of guns obtained 
from Spanish traders, 
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In the preparation of cane juice, mentioned previously, sec- 
tons of cane were placed into the wooden mortars and beaten 
into a pulp. The sweet juice was then drained off and used with- 
out additional refining. 


Dress and Personal Decoration 

Har 
‘sealp-lock,’’ fashioned by shaynig the head 
leaving only a narrow strip of hair from front to back. This 
hair was long enough to permit braiding. Feathers adorned a few 
heads; most of the men paid little attention to such ornate dis- 
plays except at the periodic festivals and dances. 


The men wore a ‘ 


No age or marital distinction was shown in the women’s hair 
dress. The universal custom of wearing bangs was expressed 
here. The rest of the hair was parted in the middle and braided. 
These braids were then coiled low on the back of the head. This 
method of ‘‘doing up’’ the hair is still found among a few of the 
present-day Tuskegee. 

Dress-Types 

Most material for clothing was obtained through exchange 
with traders, most often through the medium of neighboring 
tribesmen than by direct contact. Children went naked, putting 
on clothing only in late childhood. The men and women wore an 
article of clothing described as a ‘‘long shirt.’’ It was made of 
rich colors, arranged in a pattern of circles in a horizontal posi- 
tion. In length, it just reached the knees. A modified form of 
this dress may be observed among present-day Indians. 


Moccasins and leggins and sometimes pants, were added to 
the men’s apparel. 
ARTIFACTS 
Baskets 
A few bsakets were woven from split cane stalks, corn husks 
and grass. The art was degenerate from that of their ancestors 
who excelled in basket-making. 


Pottery 

No clay being available and iron vessels easily obtainable, 

this art was entirely forgotten. One centenarian said her great- 

grandmother knew how to make clay vessels when the latter re- 
sided in Alabama. 
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Skins 
Some skins were tanned and used for various purposes. The 
tanning process was not learned but was possibly similar to most 
Southeastern methods; after all preliminary cleansing, the pulp 
of beaten green corn was applied and allowed to remain for 
awhile. It was then washed and pounded in a mortar, removed 
and worked over a beam until dry. 


Cane Objects 


In earlier days, cane tubes were used for blow-guns. Small 
tubes are still used for curative purposes, a subject for later dis- 
cussion. Some knives were made of. dried cane stalks. Other 
uses have been mentioned before. 


SOCIAL CULTURE 
Clans‘ 


The clan system was composed of a chief and four grades 
of subjects. At this period, certain clans were grouped together 
and marriage was exogamous in the group. Horror of incest was 
as great with them as with citizens of Oklahoma. In fact, this 
state has quite rigid laws regarding such." 


Clan relationships of the Tuskegee are confusing to the aver- 
age student. For clarity, the relationships of a fictitious male 
who has married a female of another clan will be given in the 
following: 


His blood sisters and brothers, his mother and father, are 
recognized as we would recognize them. 


All female members of his own clan, outside his own family, 
are called a. ‘‘little mother,’’ if older; b. ‘‘sister,’’ if near his 
age; ¢. ‘‘niece,’’ if younger. 


All male members of his own clan would be ealled a. ‘“unele,’’ 
if older; b. ‘‘brother,’’ if near his age; ec. ““nephew,’’ if younger. 


In the father’s clan, all males are termed, “‘little father.’’ 
All females, regardless of age, are his ““grandmother.’’ Any man 
marrying a grandmother would be his grandfather. 


eee and urea are interesting to study; two good references 
may be had in: Primitive Society, Ch. 4 and 6 by R. H. Lowie; Ameri Indian, 
Ch. 10, pages 162-169, by Clark Wissler. biptarre 

"See Okla. St. Law, 1931, Secs. 1667 and 2238, for definition and penalty 


for commission. 
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The sons and daughters of his father’s brothers would be his 
brothers and sisters because the children’s male parent came from 
the same clan as the father of the person under discussion. 


The children of his mother’s brothers would be called his 
own children, in as much as their father was of the same clan as he. 


Blood grandparents are not related to him except in the 
case of his mother’s mother who would be in the same clan and 
therefore known as his little mother. 


Relationship to the wife’s people was scanty; her children 
were his children. This marked the limits of his affiliation. 


Religion 
It is doubtful if the information received on this subject is 
correct because the informant for this article declared the Tuske- 
gee knew no religion until after their contact with converted 
Seminoles in Oklahoma. It is strange missionaries failed to reach 
them as they did so many other tribes in the early days of Amer- 
ican History. 
Burials 


Having no belief of a life after death, bodies of the dead were 
hauled off from the villages and covered with brush or stones. 
Later the custom improved and the bodies were placed in a hollow 
log. Food was left with the dead but beyond this, the grave was 
never revisited. It is said that a great fear of some kind took 
hold of the people, changing their regard of the dead. 


At the present time, after burial, the departed’s clothing and 
a bit of food are placed on the grave. A house is built above this 
but never repaired when it goes apart. 


Magic 
Then, as now, the Tuskegee was careful to never retire with 
his feet to the west. Dire results would follow such action. 


Several superstitions are believed in by these people but they 
are typical of most Indians and will not be discussed here. 


“Belief in a shaman was a predominant feature. His activities 
were applied principally to healing the sick. Not one but several 
shamans might be associated with a single village. He concocted 
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drinks from wild herbs, chanted magie words and blew through 
cane tubes upon the affected part or parts.’ 


Dances 


Of the festivals and dances, only the Green Corn ceremony’ 
was remembered, due perhaps to its frequent repetition here in 
Oklahoma. As this is fully described in literature, only this 
mention will be made of it. 


Mythology 
Myths consisted of stories similar to other Southeastern 
types; most of these dealt with animals who were able to converse 
with man and among themselves. A typical one is as follows: 


Hunters would leave the village to secure meat but when 
they reached the haunts of their prey, not a bit of life could be 
seen. One day it was learned an old alligator that lived near 
the village would inform the other animals that the hunters were 
starting out. The alligator was captured and condemned to death. 
He begged to be let live and was granted the request on the con- 
dition he would never tell on the hunters again. 


The medicine-man is still much in demand amon i i 
g the Seminoles. He 
always called in to heal a case. Failing to do so, a white doctor eee . 
'sChronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X; . 170-195. “G: 4 
printed after John H. Payne, by J. R. Shion ot spestbe sealed 


NOTES FROM THE INDIAN ADVOCATE. 
GRANT FOREMAN 


A repository of much authentic and colorful history and 
description of the Indian Territory was the Indian Advocate pub- 
lished in Louisville, Kentucky, under the patronage of the Amer- 
ican Indian Mission Association. This Baptist organ received 
many interesting accounts from missionaries carrying on the work 
of the Church among the Creek, Cherokee, and Choctaw Indians 
that appeared in practically every number. In the July, 1847 
issue of the Advocate was an interesting account by Rev. P. P. 
Brown, a visiting missionary, of the Choctaws and their schools. 
Brown is writing at Armstrong Academy July 23, 1847, after 
witnessing for three weeks the public examinations of the pupils 
in various Indian schools: 


The ringing of the big bell announced the hour for com- 
mencing. Many a heart beat with school-boy excitement. Most 
had been present at our first trial day, and now began to feel 
what they ne’er had felt before, a great anxiety with regard to 
their success. Hope and fear chased each other in rapid succes- 
sion over their countenances, as class after class was called out. 
Trustees, chief, and captains—great ones of the nation, besides 
many others, were attentive listeners, as example after example 
was unfolded upon the wonderful, mysterious black-board, the 
school-master’s right hand man; attention grew more eager, as 
each pupil traversed the different countries on our globe—delin- 
eated small meandering streams till they were swollen into mighty 
rivers, flowing on to the never-satisfied ocean—scaled the dizzy 
heights of snow-capt mountains—measured each zone from pole 
to pole, and, rising with the world, traced its path, annually de- 
seribed around the sun. 


The exercises being closed, sundry speeches in English and 
Choctaw followed commending the progress made, and encouraging 
to more persevering efforts. 


Then came dinner, all wanted—of beef, pork, cakes, pies, and 
coffee. Examination is a great gala-day, when mind and body 
both expect to be feasted. 
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Dinner over—horse bridled and saddled—the parting hand 
given—we are on our way to Captain Jones’ plantation, eighteen 
miles distant. Our company consists of the three trustees, R. M. 
Jones, G. W. Harkins, and F. Leflore, and the Hon. Chief, 8. 
Fisher. Most of our way lies through the prairie, where the sun 
has a fair shake at us, which by this time has become quite hot; 
the slight breeze, however, which is almost constantly playing 
over the prairie, adds much to our comfort, and with the aid of 
our umbrellas, we pass on very comfortably. We passed but two 
houses, as the settlements are principally in the timber, or near 
the rivers. 


About sunset we reached our stopping place. Mr. Jones has 
named his residence Lake West, from a small lake in the vicinity. 
His plantation lies mostly in Red River bottom. It contains five- 
hundred acres of the richest kind of land, producing abundant 
crops of cotton and corn. The dwelling house stands back from 
the plantation, on a gentle rise of ground, sufficiently elevated to 
protect it from the highest floods, which inundate the whole bot- 
tom. It is a two-story frame building, painted white, of plain, 
simple, but substantial architecture, with a single piazza, extend- 
ing the whole length. Several large shade trees give it a rural 
appearance: and with the large yard surrounding it—the ad- 
jacent garden of excellent vegetables—the flourishing peach or- 
chard—the well of cool water—the necessary out-buildings, in 
good repair—the well-furnished table—food served up in good 
farmer style, — I almost imagined myself upon the premises of 
a Kentucky planter. A great amount of money has been expended 
to render the place pleasant and comfortable, yet the sickening 
miasma from the neighboring swamps and ponds makes it unfit 
for a continued residence. It is used at present only as a winter 
retreat. Another plantation, about thirty miles East, is occupied 
in summer. 


On Wednesday morning, after a sumptuous breakfast, we 
started for Mr. Jones’ new home, on our way to the first female 
examination, directing our course towards the mouth of Boggy 
River—a dark, muddy stream. Our way lay principally through 
fine timbered land, free from thick undergrowth, and covered 
with grass sufficient to furnish an excellent summer range in the 
absence of prairie. We crossed several small prairies, covered 
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with a luxuriant growth of wild grass and bushes, indicating a 
productive soil. Several Choctaw farms came in our way; some 
indicating a good degree of thriftiness, having good log houses, 
comfortable stables, with plenty of livestock—cows, hogs, turkeys, 
hens, and geese. 


Their farms are generally small, usually not exceeding twen- 
ty acres, in which corn and sweet potatoes are principally culti- 
vated. Their crops are generally backward, owing to the lateness 
of the season when they are put in. Crossing Boggy at its junc- 
tion with Red River, we passed into a higher region of country, 
more broken and less fertile, but producing good crops of corn. 


A little before sunset, we were kindly welcomed by Mr. Jones’ 
lady to the hospitalities of her home. She is of a Chickasaw family, 
a very pleasant and agreeable companion, whose easy, graceful, 
lady like manners command the respect and win the admiration 
of all. She has one child, a daughter, who will be sent to the 
States to be educated, as soon as she reaches the requisite age. 
The plantation at this place contains about three-hundred acres 
of excellent land. There is an abundance of large timber on the 
place, and the location has thus far proved healthy. One of the 
best crops of cotton in the country, indicates the quality of the 
soil, and the diligence with which it has been cultivated. — Among 
other good things furnished us we were furnished with a rich treat 
of watermelons, the first I had tasted this season. 


On Thursday, two o’clock, P. M. our company, enlarged by 
Mrs. Jones, who rides with her daughter in her coach, move on 
to the school under the superintendency of Rev. HE. Hotchkin, 
one of the missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners. 
It is called The Koonsher Female Seminary. 


The examination was held on Friday, the 9th. In a late 
number of the Advocate, this is called a ‘‘school for boys.’’ It is 
exclusively for girls. Forty-four are boarded upon an appropria- 
tion of $3,000 from the Nation and $600 from the Board. 


Their clothing is furnished by their parents, as are also the 
pupils in all the female schools, and one small male school. The 
school is arranged into two departments, under two teachers. In 
point of discipline and instruction, it is regarded the first Female 
school in the nation. It has been in operation three years. 
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On Thursday evening we were presented with a pleasing 
specimen of skillful management, and superior learning of the 
young ladies. Supper was over, we were all assembled in the 
hall and spacious piazza for an hour of worship. The exercises 
commenced by each young lady rising successively to her feet, 
and repeating the same verse of Scripture. A few questions upon 
the meaning of several were contained in the verse and answers 
in such exact concert as to sound like one loud voice. Then fol- 
lowed questions and answers in rhyme from a small Sunday 
School Paper answered in the same manner producing favorable 
impressions preparatory to the exercises tomorrow. 


After worship Mr. Israel Fulsom, an educated half breed, 
gave a spirited address in Choctaw and English seeming to dwell 
mostly on the benefits to be derived from Bible instruction. 


About seven o’clock on Friday morning, the examination 
commenced, in a meeting house, a neat frame building erected 
with funds principally obtained in the neighborhood. Quite a 
number of Choctaws and whites were present. The exercises 
were conducted in a manner well calculated to please a popular 
audience, which must judge from what it sees rather than from 
what it hears; questions being rapidly proposed and as promptly 
answered—now individually, now collectively—so exact that the 
slightest variation could hardly be detected—often repeating 
whole pages with the sound of a single voice, loud and distinetly 
enunciated. I remarked one peculiarity in the tone of voice in 
recitation, which seemed to predominate over all the rest. Every 
pupil’s voice seemed pitched upon the same key. Every sound 
seemed to be uttered with the same sound and same force. From 
what cause it could originate, I know not: that so many different 
voices, in natural strength and tone, in a school of that size, could 
be tuned to the same pitch, in answering every question, must 
have required a great amount of patient training. 


In addition to the common branches, the history of the United 
States, and a small elementary work on natural philosophy, have 
been pursued. Several neatly executed maps of the U. States 
were shown, as the work of the young ladies. The dresses worn 
by the pupils were presented as specimens of their needle-work, 
which spoke much for their taste and skill. 
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After a most sumptuous dinner, in company with Mr. Berth- 
let, an enterprising merchant of Doaksville, I started for that 
place, crossing the Kiamishi, which rises near the eastern boundary 
of the Nation, and bending round to the southwest flows in a 
southeasternly direction into Red River. 


Doaksville is a small place, containing about fifty or sixty 
people, consisting mostly of traders and mechanics. It has six 
stores, two saddler shops, one tailor, one blacksmith, one cabinet, 
and one shoemaker shop; also a drug store and a public house. 


The stores are principally owned by white men, who expect 
to remain no longer than to amass a fortune. Some few Choctaws 
are in partnership with them. — The public house is owned by 
Col. David Fulsom, one of the principal men in the Nation. He 
' keeps an excellent house on strictly temperance principles. He 
also owns the blacksmith shop. Two or three physicians reside 
here. Their practice is confined to whites and half-breeds, as the 
full-bloods do not readily adopt the white man’s method of curing 
the sick, adhering to their old method of incantations. They are, 
however, gradually abandoning them, and applying to the Mis- 
sionaries and physicians for medicine. 

The location of Doaksville, is very unpleasant, especially dur- 
ing the wet season. It stands mostly upon two hills, jetting out 
into a narrow valley, through which flows a small stream. The 
soil is a red sticky clay, which renders the streets at times almost 
impassable. On account of the uncertain stay of a majority of 
the inhabitants, no public interest is felt in making improvements. 
A small log meeting house, stands on a hill near the place oc- 
eupied mostly by Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury. 

On Saturday, I attended the examination of the female school, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Kingsbury, at Pine Ridge Sta- 
tion, about a mile from Doaksville. It is called the Chuala Female 
Seminary. Twenty four pupils are boarded upon an appropriation 
of $1,600 from the Nation and $1,000 from the American Board. 
Others are boarded by the parents, and with those brought in 
from the neighborhood and the number attending during this 
session amounts to forty, which imposes a very severe task upon . 
the teacher. 

In addition to the branches pursued at Mr. Hotchkin’s, Watts 
on Mind, and the shorter catechism have been studied. 
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At the close of the exercises, we were shown some specimens 
of work executed by the young ladies, in fancy book marks,— 
calico shirts—pantaloons—palm leaf hats, and a bed quilt. The 
work was very neatly finished, in a style that would do honor to 
any young boarding school Miss in the States. The different 
articles were sold at auction; the proceeds of which were to be ap- 
plied in erecting a Meeting house on Blue River, where a new 
station is about being opened. 


After dinner, I left Doaksville on my way to Norwalk station, 
where Mr. Charles Copeland, resides. Mr. C. acts as steward to 
the male school, under the superintendence of Rev. A. Wright, 
called The Newark School for Boys. It is five miles from Whee- 
lock, where Mr. Wright resides, and twelve miles east of Fort 
Towson. It receives an appropriation of $800 from the Nation, 
and $160 I think, from the Board, upon which are boarded sixteen 
boys; their clothing being supplied by their parents. Some few 
pay for their board, and some attend from the neighborhood, 
making the average number twenty-two. — They are mostly small, 
and understand the English language. I spent the Sabbath here. 
Mr. Copeland, who is a licensed preacher, attended a meeting some 
five miles south, on Red River The religious exercises at the sta- 
tion, consisted in Sabbath School duties, at which Banvard’s 
series was studied. At the close, books were distributed to be 
read during the day. 


After worship, at night, each boy was called upon to give an 
account of what he had read. Most of them were able to tell 
something. Some related nearly all they had read, frequently 
reciting verbatim. It was a very profitable and interesting exer- 
cise, and well calculated to fix the mind upon the subject while 
reading. It seemed to be entered into by the boys with a great 
deal of pleasure. 


At an early hour on Monday morning, the examination com- 
menced. The studies pursued were spelling, reading, writing,— 
Mental arithmetic, geography, a small elementary work on Natural 
Philosophy and music. Some attention is paid to the latter in 
all the schools; but more in this than any other. The pupils are 
taught the principles, and learn to sing by the rules. — The 
teacher is exceedingly fond of the study, and takes great delight 
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in teaching it. Several pieces, both sacred and secular, were 
sung by the boys, to the great amusement of the spectators. 


At the close, an address was given by Mr. Leflore, the chief 
of the district. At the commencement of the schools, he strongly 
opposed them, but is now decidedly in their favor. Early next 
morning, in company with friends, I went on to Mr. Wright, to 
attend the examination of the female school under his superin- 
tendence, called The Wheelock Female Seminary. — The amount 
of appropriation to this school, I did not learn. Forty-five pupils 
divided in primary and higher departments, were examined by 
two teachers. The exercises were held in Mr. Wright’s excellent 
stone church, the best edifice of the kind in the Nation; erected 
at a cost of $2,000. A respectable number of persons were present 
to witness the recitations which were agreeably interspersed with 
occasional pieces from the school choir. On the table before the 
pulpit, were specimens of needlework, and several very neat ex- 
hibitions of perspective drawing, taught by Miss Dickenson, a 
natural artist, and an accomplished teacher. The articles of 
needle work, were exposed to sale at the close of the exercises, 
the proceeds of which, were to be applied to finishing the church. 


The Boarders of the school are divided into two families, a 
part boarding with Mr. Wright, and a part with Mr. H. Cope- 
land, who acts as steward. After the examination, I wound my 
way back to Doaksville, and in company with the principal teach- 
er, went on ten miles to Spencer Academy, the anniversary of 
which, was held on Tuesday, the 20th. inst. 


On Friday, the 16th, the female school, under the superin- 
tence of Rev. C. Byington, was examined. It is located twenty- 
eight miles east of Wheelock, and about one hundred from Arm- 
strong. It is called the Iyanubi Female Academy. Being anx- 
ious to visit Spencer, previous to their examination, I did not 
attend it, but understood from the Trustees, that every thing was 
quite satisfactory—the needle-work superior. At all the female 
schools, the pupils are required to take their turns in the kitchen, 
and do their washing. 


Spencer Academy. —I spent a week here very profitably to 
myself, and I trust to my school, in learning their method of 
management in teaching and discipline. As you approach the 
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Institution, from the south, you enter a long lane, separating a 
large cornfield on the left, from a small uncultivated field on the 
right. The miserably poor soil, and the lateness of the season, 
when the corn was planted, give it rather a sorry appearance, 
and should the drought come on at its usual time, there will be 
a poor yield. 


The first building met with, is a good sized stable and shed, 
about two hundred yards from the dwelling houses. Entering 
the large yard on the north side of the farm, before you stand 
two large two story frame buildings painted white. 


Pitchlynn Hall on the right, is oceupied on the lower floor 
by Rev. Mr. Ramsay, the superintendent, and one of the teachers; 
the upper story by a part of the boys. 


Jones Hall on the left, is occupied by the principal teacher, 
with another portion of the pupils. Passing into the square form- 
ed by the buildings, on the extreme left, you see the school house; 
it is built of logs, one story high, divided into one large school 
room and two small recitation rooms. On the north side of the 
square, fronting to the south, stands Armstrong Hall, of the same 
size and form as the others; occupied on the lower floor by the 
primary teacher, and the Institution carpenter, on the second 
floor by the remainder of the boys, principally the smaller ones. 


On the right or east side of the square, is a two story building, 
occupied by the steward and family, and some female helpers. 
In the rear of this dining room attached to which is the kitchen, 
bakery and ‘‘Tom Fuller’’ room. To the east of Pitchlynn Hall, 
and a little back, stand the store room, smoke house, and a lodging 
room for hired help. 


The three Halls have large piazzas extending the whole length, 
which render them very pleasant and agreeable. The school 
was given into the hands of the Presbyterian Board of Missions 
more than a year ago, who contribute to its funds annually $2,000. 
Previous to that time it was solely under the direction of the Na- 
tion, and although its income was $8,33314 per annum, during the 
short period of three years, it became involved about $3,000. I 
believe it is a matter of much profit to the Nation, and satisfac- 
tion to those connected with the other schools, that the attempt 
was made for them to manage the institution, as the people are 
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satisfied they cannot do it, and they have been made acquainted 
with the difficulties missionaries have to contend with. The pres- 
ent income is $10,83314, and it is expected to maintain one hun- 
dred boys. Highty only have been at school the last session, and 
I believe the intention is, not to increase the number till the in- 
stitution is entirely relieved from its embarrassment. It is the 
most advanced school in the Nation, as many of the pupils had 
been under tuition for a long time previous to its commencement. 
But few of those, however, now in school, are considered scholars, 
the majority are principally beginners, of one, two, and three 
years attending. 


I was in the school three days, listening to the recitations and 
witnessing the other exercises. I was much pleased with the con- 
tented spirit which seemed to pervade the room, and the lively 
interest in the different studies manifested by all. 


It is really a gratifying thought, to enter a school room in 
the Nation, and see the youthful eye so eagerly bent upon the 
book, to witness the earnestness of attention in investigation, when, 
but a short time before they were wandering as fancy led, and 
seeking objects which their own crude notions presented. 


The examination was held under a bower in the yard. It 
was well attended, by those who seemed to take a deep interest in 
the exercises. 


A difficulty that had occurred in school a few days previous, 
and which was brought before the trustees, cast a shade of gloom- 
iness over some, and had its effect upon the general exercises. 
Otherwise, a pleasing aspect seemed to be spread over the whole, 
The school was examined in the common branches, in Algebra, 
Geometry, Astronomy, Surveying and Latin. Several pieces were 
spoken by the boys, and several compositions were read. The ex- 
ercises were closed with prayer by Rev. Mr. Page, a full-blood 
Choctaw, of the Methodist connection. 


The Methodists have two schools; Fort Coffee Academy, and 
New Hope Female Seminary: both in Musholitubi District, on 
the Arkansas river. They are both prospering. The schools will 
resume operations the 7th of October. 


Thus has ended my tour to the schools, full of interest to me, 
and which, I trust will result in profit to my school. 
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In the September, 1849 issue of the Advocate, was an inter- 
esting sketch of the Comanche people as related to Rev. H. F. 
Buckner, and by him contributed to the Tennessee Baptist, from 
which it was copied in the Advocate; the Gold Rush through the 
Indian Territory was on, and enterprising Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes went among the wild Indians to barter for mules 
which they sold to the California emigrants departing from Fort 
Smith through the Territory. Mr. Buckner’s account follows: 


As little is known concerning the wild Indians who live west 
of the Creeks and Cherokees, I have thought that whatever in- 
formation might be given concerning them, be it ever so scant, 
woud not be altogther uninteresting. 


A party of sixteen, consisting mostly of Creeks and Chero- 
kees, have just returned from a trading excursion, and from Unus 
McIntosh their leader, I have obtained the following: — ‘‘We 
proceeded,’’ says he, ‘‘in a direction South of West from the 
Creek Agency. Each of us had a rifle and such other weapons 
as we could carry conveniently about our persons. Our mules 
were laden with tobacco, vermilion, &e., &c., which we expected 
to barter with the Comanches for mules, intending to supply the 
emigrants to California with those animals. The country over 
which we traveled was mostly prairie, with here and there a skirt 
of scrubby oaks. We had for our interpreter a Kickapoo, who 
had spent some time with the Comanches, and who could speak 
a little broken English. After traveling about 200 miles in the 
same direction without seeing or hearing any thing worth relating, 
we came in sight of the tents where the Comanches were whiling 
away the months of spring. 


I confess that our hearts began to fail us when we came in 
sight of tents extending farther than our eyes could see on an 
open prairie and filled with wild savage Indians, who in all 
probability, would regard us as enemies. Our guide had us all 
to alight, examine our rifles and to see that they were well primed. 
He then addressed us as follows: 


‘““Me friends; may be so well we all find an grave to day, all 
go one way; Comanche may be so fight, and may be so friendly ; 
we must no run nor be fraid. Sometime I fight Camanch wid 
only tree or four; but we sixteen, and hab plenty guns! We heap! 
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We no run!’’ His little son then came running up to him, and 
asked him to load his pistol, (he was only eight years old.) The 
old man looked at his boy with an expression of satisfaction, 
loaded his pistol, and turning to us said: ‘‘My boy may be so 
better man than me; he no scare; may be so me little scare in here, 
(placing his hand on his breast and smiling.) We must no let 
Camanch see us fraid.’’ 


There was one white man in company, and on this occasion 
he looked rather paler than his race. Our guide, on perceiving 
this, painted ‘brother Johnathan’s face all over with vermilion, 
lest his countenance should betray the state of his mind.’ We 
then remounted and proceeded in the direction of the tents. 
Presently six old men, mounted on mules came meeting us. We 
were going to shake hands with them according to the custom 
of civilized life, when one of them made a sign for us to stop, 
which we did. He then inquired of us the object of our visit, 
and to what nation we belonged. Being answered that some of 
us were Creeks, some Cherokees and one Kickapoo, and that we 
had come to buy mules, he requested us to separate in parties 
according to our different tribes, which we did, (brother Johna- 
than identifying himself with the Cherokees.) 


He then proceeded to shake our hands according to the custom 
of their nation, which indeed, were very singular. Causing us to 
stand with our right side fronting him, and to hold our right arm 
in the same position that a tailor would if he was going to meas- 
ure the length of our coat-sleeve; he caught us with both his 
hands just above the waist, and then waiving our arm up and 
down as we would a pump handle, he looked us steadily in the 
eyes. He first shook the hands of the Creeks, then of the Chero- 
kees, and lastly of the Kickapoo. After shaking the hand of each 
individual he placed his own over the reign of his stomach (as a 
token of love) bowed himself to the earth, and after pronouncing 
the name of the tribe to which the individual belonged, added 

‘chartar,’’ which in their language, signifies good. Having con- 
cluded this ceremony, they invited us to accompany them to their 
tents, and after our arrival showed us where to erect ours. One 
of them led forward a mule laden with raw buffalo meat and in- 
vited us to eat, telling us at the same time that the meat on the 
right side of the mule was for the Creeks, while that on the left 
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side was for the Cherokees and Kickapoo. We invited their chiefs 
to eat with us, setting before them cooked meat, bread, sugar, 
coffee. They ate very heartily, dipping their hands into the bowl 
and eating the sugar alone, then drinking the coffee. 


I will only have time and room to add the following items 
in unconnected sentences. Their young men appear to be vain 
and fond of dress; which consists of a tight skirt made of checked 
linen, a beaded gown made of dressed buckskin, beaded mockasins 
and wrappers. They have a small mirror suspended constantly 
to their wrist, which they consult on all occasions when they wish 
to appear in company. The men wear very long hair, but the 
women keep theirs closely trimmed. The former appear to be 
spirited and independent; the latter, as among all savages, mean, 
and careless about their dress. There were about 5000 encamped 
at that place, and being asked the number of their tribe, said: 
‘‘as the hand is to the length of the whole arm, so are we to the 
whole number of our tribe.’’ When talking they keep their hands 
and arms in constant motion. They express all their verbs, and 
prepositions in this manner, and have words only to express the 
manner and quality of things. They have many Mexican and 
Spanish prisoners, who they use as servants, and whom they sell 
on the same terms that they do their mules. They claim all the 
land from the salt plains to the rocky mountains inclusive. They 
move twice in the year, and are governed in this by the movements 
of the buffalo. They eat nothing but raw meat steeped in pepper- 
water. Some of them have light hair and blue eyes, but it is 
thought that this class is of Spanish extraction. They say that 
they are the most powerful nation on earth and to prevent their 
people from thinking differently the chiefs had those of their 
tribe put to death whom Gen. Butler had taken to Washington 
city. I was not able to learn anything of their religion or laws. 
They will meet in council next spring at the salt plains to which 
they have invited their neighboring tribes. They have never 
heard the gospel. 

eit 


A Choctaw tradition related by Peter P. Pitchlyn of that 
tribe, appeared in the October, 1849 issue of the Advocate: 


“‘ According to the tradition of the Choctaws, the first of their 
race came from the bosom of a magnificent sea. Even when they 
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first made their appearance upon the earth, they were so numerous 
as to cover the sloping and sandy shore of the ocean, far as the 
eye could reach, and for a long time did they follow the margin 
of the sea before they could find a place suited to their wants. 
The name of their principal chief has long since been forgotten, 
but it is well remembered that he was a prophet of great age and 
wisdom. For many moons did they travel without fatigue, and 
all the time were their bodies strengthened by pleasant breezes, 
and their hearts, on the other hand, gladdened by the luxuriance 
of perpetual summer. 


“In process of time, however, the multidude was visited by 
sickness, and one after another were left upon the shore the dead 
bodies of old women and little children. The heart of the Prophet 
became troubled, and, planting a long staff that he carried in his 
hand, and which was endowed with the miraculous power of an 
oracle, he told his people that from the spot thus designated they 
must turn their faces towards the unknown wilderness. But be- 
fore entering upon this portion of their journey, he designated 
a certain day for starting, and told them that they were at 
liberty, in the meantime, to enjoy themselves by feasting and 
dancing, and performing their national rites. 


*‘It was now early morning, and the hour appointed for 
starting. Heavy clouds and flying mists rested upon the sea, 
but the beautiful waves melted upon the shore as joyfully as 
ever before. The staff which the Prophet had planted was found 
leaning towards the North — in that direction did the multitude 
take up their line of march. Their journey lay across streams, 
over hills and mountains, through tangled forests and over im- 
mense prairies. They were now in an entirely strange country, 
and as they trusted in their magic staff, they planted it every 
night with the utmost care, and arose in the morning with great 
eagerness to ascertain the direction towards which it leaned. And 
thus had they travelled for many days, when they found them- 
selves upon the margin of an O-kk-na-chitto, or great highway of 
water. Here did they pitch their tents, and having planted their 
staff, retired to repose. When morning came, the oracle told them 
that they must cross the river before them. They built themselves 
a thousand rafts, and reached the opposite shore in safety. 
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‘They now found themselves in a country of surpassing love- 
liness, where the trees were so high as almost to touch the clouds, 
and where game of every variety, and the sweetest of fruits, were 
found in the greatest abundance. The flowers of this land were 
more brilliant than any they had ever before seen, and so large as 
often to shield them from the sunlight of noon. With the climate 
of the land they were delighted, and the air they breathed seemed 
to fill their bodies with a new vigor. So pleased were they with 
all this that they saw, that they built mounds in all the most 
beautiful valleys they passed through, so that the Master of Life 
might know that they were not an ungrateful people. In this 
new country did they conclude to remain, and here did they 
establish their national government, with its benign laws. 


‘‘Time passed on, and the Choctaw nation became so power- 
ful that its hunting grounds extended even to the sky. Troubles 
now arose among the younger warriors and hunters of the nation, 
until it came to pass that they abandoned the cabins of their fore- 
fathers, and settled in distant regions of the earth. Thus from 
the very body of the Choctaw Nation have sprung those other 
nations which are known as the Chickasaws, the Cherokees, the 
Creeks, or Muskogees, the Shawnees and the Delawares. And in 
the process of time, the Choctaws found a great city, wherein 
their most aged men might spend days in peace; and because 
they loved those of their people who had long before departed 
into distant regions, they called this city Yazoo, the meaning of 
which is ‘Home of the People who are gone’.’’ 

PE en 

In 1854 the Advocate carried an appeal to the people of the 
South written by Rev. D. N. McIntosh, October 5, 1854. Key. H. 
F. Buckner had been recalled from his field of usefulness in the 
Creek Nation, that he might assist the Board of Missions. Those 
who customarily think of the Creeks of that period as an unedu- 
cated people will be surprised at the excellent command of English 
displayed by this Creek Indian, in the preparation of the paper 
for himself and associate Creek ministers: 


‘‘Dear Brethren :—The fact that brother Buckner has been 
called to act as agent in raising funds for the purpose of relieving 
the Board of embarrassment, is causing a great deal of regret 
among our brethren. 
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““The news was as unexpected as it was discouraging. ‘Not 
a dollar,’ says the Indian Advocate ‘is in the treasury,’ and on 
this account we were obliged to give up our only missionary, after 
the five years of almost unparalleled suecess in which he has 
preached Christ among us. Many of us were brought to the foot 
of the Cross under his ministry. His name is associated with our 
first serious impressions of any obligation to return a Saviour’s 
love by obedience and change of life. But we will not murmur 
at the dealings of Him whose afflictions are kindly sent. Even 
the present crisis may be fraught with good. Of this we feel 
assured—the Lord doeth all things well. But are our infant 
organizations to be left to struggle on alone? Before we have 
learned to walk, must we assume all the responsibility of full 
grown men? Badly versed in the common requirements of the 
church relation, how are we to decide questions which must often 
arise among us, and that require counsel which few of us are 
competent to give? Can we preserve our existence without such 
counsels, and are we hereafter to depend only on the aid which 
our present condition ean afford us?’ 


““Such are questions that present themselves to our minds. Our 
congregations are the largest in the nation. We are preparing 
beyond our most ardent anticipations, and now our brother who 
has, under God, been an active instrument in bringing about this 
state of things, is to be taken from us—and why? Because money 
is wanting to sustain missionaries. To whom does the Board look 
for this money? The Baptist churches of the South. To these 
Baptist churches, then, we appeal, in this our time of need. Is 
there no way of meeting the present crisis? You have wealth. 
On you religion and moral light has beamed with uncommon 
refulgence. Compared with a great part of the world, seems — 

‘Like another morn risen on mid-noon.’ 
and your physical means of gratification have kept pace with your 
moral and intellectual. 


‘On lands over which our fathers roamed in freedom, which 
they never dreamed would be wrenched from them by violence or 
ingratitude, you are raising families, and surrounding them with 
all the luxuries which a fruitful soil and profitable mercantile 
connections can bestow. Your children prattle in lovely inno- 
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cense over our fathers’ graves. — Could we hear their glad voices 
as do you, each silver tone would strike upon our ears like echoes 
from the tomb. The ashes of our ancestors have mingled with the 
soil which turns in rich and grateful fertility before your plow. 
The axe of the white man has felled the forests in whose shades 
we had our birth — and those wilds which once echoed with the 
shouts of the chase, and which at a later period had begun to 
repay our attempts at agriculture, are now busy marts of trade, 
which is enriching a race whose fast tendencies have dispossessed 
us of their advantages. The rivers and lakes on whose banks our 
maidens sang notes to their lovers, and our braves mingled in 
the wild war-dance now echo with riper civilization, from the in- 
fluence of which we are driven to begin a new civilization farther 
west, surrounded by temptations which are the legitimate results 
of our removal, and the money allowed us by your people; the 
latter alluring your transient and most avaricious traders to our 
borders, whose influence, which it teaches us how to gratify our 
cupidity, at the same time makes a mock of the restraints of 
virtue, by clothing vice in a garb often mistaken for manliness 
and honor. 


‘Our people who aided you against your British enemies, and 
who were to have been remembered and remunerated, had their 
own lands taken from them to defray the expenses of a war in 
which they acted in good faith as allies. 


““ “The United States were to take as much of the lands as may 
appear to the Government thereof to be a just indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, and as a restitution for the injuries sustained 
by its citizens and the friendly Creek Indians.’ 


‘‘Five times as much land was taken as was necessary to defray 
these expenses, and instead of having been taken of the hostiles, 
it was taken of the lower Creeks, who acted as allies to Gen. Jack- 
son; not, however, on the ground of the justness of the measure, 
but because of ‘‘considerations interesting to the United States 
relative to the Spanish dominions immediately South of us.’’ 


‘‘For these lands the friendly Creeks are not yet remunerated, 
nor are their Chiefs remembered, as promised by Gen. Pinckney. 


“We might say much more, but letting this suffice, have we 
not a claim, aside from Christian sympathy, on your generosity? 
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So long as we are affiliated with these ‘harpies,’ to quote from 
a distinguished Senator, ‘who prey upon the destinies of the 
Indians, and pursue them, instead of the benign influences of the 
Government, as they are sent on their pilgrimage to the wilder- 
ness,’ may we not hope for your aid in neutralizing their in- 
fluence and wresting from them their power of evil? 


“‘TIn our day of trial we come to you, and ask your aid. Our 
brother will tell you our condition. He will tell you how desirous 
many of us are for the salvation of our people. 


‘*Give us the enlightening influences of religious instruction, 
and we may in time be able to send that influence to our brethren 
of the Plains. You will be rewarded by the approbation of God, 
and your foot steps will be followed by tears of gratitude. The 
remembrance of your zeal shall descend to our children, and they 
will bless you. And, now, brethren, we ask your prayers, that 
God may bless our efforts in behalf of our country—for whatever 
may be the result, we mean to be found at our posts, and die with 
the harness on. Give us at least your sympathy in our struggle. 
You have already done much, and in acknowledging it we feel 
drawn toward you by ties of affection and friendship. It is our 
wish that those ties may never be tarnished by doubt or destroyed 
by suspicion. — United in Christ, let us bid each other God speed, 
and finally meet around the throne of our common Father, to 
cement through an eternity of joy the union which his Spirit had 
began on earth. 


James Perryman, D. N. McIntosh, Louis McIntosh, 
Chilly McIntosh, William McIntosh, Thos. McIn- 
tosh, Jacob Hawkins, Yatoojah, Lafayette Mar- 
shall, John Smith, James Yarjah, Monday, Henry 
Islands (Haloche), Sam’l Yarjah, Martin Vann 
(Deacon), Willy Vann, 8S. C. Brown, Gov. Nero.”’ 


THE TWO CATTLE TRAILS 
ENROLLED 
House Bill No. 149 


By: Thornhill, McClintock, Burton, Hutchinson, 
Faulk, Damnel, Warhurst, Snoddy, Stanley, 
Martin, Graham, Kenison, Roper, Baldwin, 
Kight, Galbreath and Major of the House, and 
Clark, Otjen, Ewing and Kimerer of the Senate. 


AN ACT PROVIDING FOR LOCATING, TRACING, MAPPING 
AND FILING PLATES OF THE LINES OF THE OLD 
ESTABLISHED CATTLE TRAILS ACROSS THE STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA, AND PROVIDING FOR THE EX- 
PENSES OF SUCH WORK, AND DECLARING AN 
EMERGENCY. 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of Oklahoma: 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the State Highway De- 
partment of the State of Oklahoma, and the said department is 
required to immediately locate the correct line of the old estab- 
lished Chisholm Trail across the State of Oklahoma, showing as 
near aS possible the exact location that the same crossed each 
section of land in said state in its course from the point where 
said trail crossed the south line of said state in southern Jefferson 
County, Oklahoma, to where it crossed the north line of said state 
in northern Grant County, Oklahoma, and said Highway Depart- 
ment shall also locate in the same manner the correct line of the 
old established Texas Cattle Trail crossing western Oklahoma from 
where it crossed the south line of the State of Oklahoma, crossing 
the Red River at what is known as Doan’s Store or Doan’s Cross- 
ing, and following the line of the said trail north to where it 
crossed the north line of said State of Oklahoma south of Dodge 
City or Fort Dodge, Kansas. The said department shall cause 
maps to be made of the said locations so determined by them, 
which said maps shall show the location of the main line of the 
Rock Island Railway running across said state to Dallas, Texas, 
and shall show the location of the present Meridian Highway, 
being Government Highway No. 81, across said state, and the 
proximity of said railroad and said highway to the said trail. 


JESSE CHISHOLM 
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SECTION 2. At least one copy of the said maps above re- 
ferred to shall be retained in the office of the State Highway De- 
partment, and one copy shall be furnished to the State Historical 
Society to be preserved in the office of said society, and that 
smaller copies of the same shall be prepared, either by drafts or 
by printing, and shall be by the said Highway Department and 
by the said State Historical Society furnished to all known map 
makers, who are making and placing upon the market maps of 
the State of Oklahoma, so that the same may be copied and in- 
serted on said maps. 


SECTION 3. That all expenses connected with the carrying 
out of this provision shall be defrayed and paid by the State 
Highway Department out of any available funds in their hands, 
provided, that in no event, shall the expense exceed five hundred 
dollars ($500.00) out of the General Revenue Fund. 


SECTION 4. It being immediately necessary for the preser- 
vation of the public peace, health and safety, an emergency is 
hereby declared to exist, by reason whereof this Act shall take 
effect and be in full force from and after its passage and approval. 


PASSED by the House of Representatives this the 27th day 
of March, 1931. 
CARLTON WEAVER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 


PASSED by the Senate this the 26th day of March, 1931. 
ROBERT BURNS 
President of the Senate 


APPROVED by the Governor of the State of Oklahoma: On this 
the 31 day of March, 1931 

WM. H. MURRAY. 
CORRECTLY ENROLLED ‘ 
LUTHER E. GREEN 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Enrolled and Engrossed Bills. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
State Highway COMMISSION 
Oklahoma City 
February 19, 1936 
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Mr. Dan Peery, Secretary 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Dear Sir: 


In accordance with House Bill No. 149, which provided for the 
locating, tracing and mapping of the Chisholm and Texas Cattle 
Trails across Oklahoma by the State Highway Department, we are 
transmitting herewith for the files of the Historical Society trac- 
ings of the two trails as located by the Highway Department from 
the historical data also attached. 


Very truly yours, 
VAN T. MOON, 
State Highway Engineer. 


THE TEXAS CATTLE TRAILS 
By 
H. 8. TENNANT 
State Highway Department. 


After the close of the Civil War in May, 1865, Texas was our 
large cattle country, without railroads for transportation, the 
large cattle companies had to arrive at some source of transpor- 
tation for their cattle. Apparently the best way to move the 
cattle in those days was by a trail leading north to some railroad 
so they could ship to a market. 


The south end of the Texas Trail began at Brownsville, Texas, 
Carver County, and traversed in a northern direction through the 
state to old Red River station located in Montague County, on 
the south bank of Red River, near the mouth of Salt Creek. This 
trail was called the Eastern Trail in Texas and the Chisholm 
Trail through the Indian Territory to Caldwell, Kansas, and in 
the early days of 1866, cattle were driven to Abilene, Kansas. 


In Wilson County, Texas, another trail branched off of the 
Eastern Trail and ran in a northwest course into Menard County 
and then in a general north direction to Wilbarger County, Texas, 
which is located just south of Red River and was ealled the 
Western Trail in Texas. Doan’s Store was the last town on this 
Western Trail in Texas, established in 1874 by ©. F. Doan. 
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Mrs. Mable Doan Igou is a daughter of C. F. Doan and now 
lives in the old adobe house, located just across the street from 
where the original store was. Mrs. Igou is now 48 years old and 
remembers a great deal of the old stories of Texas cattle men. 


October 21 and 22, 1931, the people of Oklahoma and Texas 
dedicated a large granite marker at the site of Doan’s Store. On 
a bronze plate east side of this marker, is the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘In honor of the trail drivers who freed Texas from the 
yoke of debt and despair by their trails to the cattle markets of 
the far north; we dedicate this stone, symbol of their courage and 
fortitude, at the site of the old Doan’s Store, October 21-22, 1931, 
The Longhorn Chisholm Trail and the Western Trail, 1876-1895. 
This monument built of Texas Granite, by G. W. Backus.”’ 


The town of Doan, Texas, is located about 114 miles south of 
the original cattle crossing of Red River in Wilbarger County, 
Texas, at this noted crossing of Red River the trail entered Indian 
Territory and is called The Texas Cattle Trail by the Oklahoma 
Legislature House Bill No. 149. 


Texas Cattle Trail entered Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, 
in Section 24, T 2 S, R 20 W, Jackson County. The trail then 
‘ran in a general Northern direction along and generally parallel- 
ing the north fork of Red River on the west side going 2 miles 
east of the little town of Hess, Oklahoma, and north about 14 mile 
east of Humphries, then on north as laid out on the county maps, 
missing Altus 5 miles to the East where the trail crossed Highway 
No. 62 and on north by the store of Friendship, then in a north- 
east course going 34 miles east of Warren, Oklahoma, in the NW14 
of Section 27, T4.N, R19 W. There was a well and said to be 
a very good camp ground. From this well the trail bore in a 
northwest course through the sand hills to the crossing of North 
Fork of Red River. 


Mr J. C. Chisholm, age 62 years, of Altus, says he is the 
third cousin of the old original (Cow) John Chisholm of Texas. 
He showed me this trail from Doan’s Store on the Red River 
erossing through Jackson County, to the crossing of the North 
Fork of Red River. 


N. J. McElroy, 75 years old and now living in Section 14, T 
4.N, R. 19 W, has driven cattle over this trail in 1874 and to 1887 
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from Doan’s Store to Dodge City, Kansas. The Comanche Indians 
kidnaped N. J. McElroy at the age of 9 years (near his present 
location) in the year of 1869 and kept him for 5 months and 
20 days. He says the trail was called Lone Star in the year of 
1874. 


Maxwell and Morris drove the first herd of cattle over this 
trail in 1874 coming from southern Texas, via of Doan’s Store 
and going to Dodge City, Kansas. W. F. (Fox) Chambers age 
79, cut herds on the Texas Cattle Trail in the year of 1886, has 
traveled the trail from Doan’s Store to North Canadian River. 
After crossing the North Fork of Red River, the trail going in a 
northwest course, through the Wichita Mountains now called 
Granite Mountains, missing Lugert, Oklahoma, three miles east and 
on to Gyp Springs located in Section 7, T 5 N, R19 W, then in 
a Northwest course to a spring and camp ground located in 
Section 21, T 5 N, R 19 W, then in a Northwest course to a 
spring and camp ground located in Section 21, T 6 N, R 20 W, 
then northerly and close to the north fork of Red River to the 
Geo. W. Briggs ranch established in 1881, and then on north, 
crossing several small streams so the drivers could get water for 
their herds, then on north through the east side of now Port, 
Oklahoma. 


The trail located at this point by L. W. Mathews, post master, 
at Port, Oklahoma. From Port, Oklahoma, the trail went gener- 
ally north along and practically paralleling Trail, Elk Creek on the 
west side, by Soldier Springs, located on the east side of Section 3, 
T 9 N, R 20 W, another good camp ground. Crossing Highway No. 
41, just west of the 41 Gin, and up Trail Elk Creek in a north 
and east course and going one and three-fourths miles east of 
Canute, Oklahoma, at this point the trail is ten miles east of Elk 
City, where it crosses Highway No. 66, going on north crossing Oak 
Creek in Section 27, T 12 N, R 20 W, Dalph Picklesimes Ranch 
located where Red Fuee was killed in 1897. Then the trail took 
a northeast course to the Rock Crossing of Washita River. In 
the SW14 of Section 2, T 12 N, R18 W, on Washita River is” 
where General Custer was camped in 1875. 


The soldiers were camped at the mouth of Panther Creek, 
where Westerly Breeding was killed in 1894, in Section 16, T 13 
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N, R19 W. From the Washita crossing the trail going north by 
then, Edwardsville, located in Section 26, T 13 N, R17 W, north 
and one mile west of the town of Butler, Oklahoma, on north 
through a rough hilly country generally following the water 
divides to Ed Kauk, located in Section 27, T 15 N, R 10 W., then 
a northwest direction generally being on the divide between Wild 
Horse and west Barnett Creek on north and east, crossing west 
Barnett Creek about two miles southwest of Rhea, Oklahoma. 
The trail is one and one-quarter miles west of Rhea, then on north- 
erly through the Gyp hill and then going through what was known 
as the McKeuger Flats in the early days, we would say now, South 
Canadian River low lands and now a wonderful farming country, 
mostly wheat and cotton, on through McKeuger flats just west of 
the town of Rhea and crossng the South Canadian River just west 
of now the M. K. & T. Railway bridge, where the trail was very 
plain on the south bank of the river. From the Canadian River 
crossing the trail going north and east along the south edge of 
Camargo, Oklahoma, then crossing Trail Creek, near its mouth 
and on up the divide, between Trail and Gyp Creek, to Cedar 
Springs, a very noted watering place located in Section 21, T 19 
N, R 20 W. This Cedar Spring was considered very good drink- 
ing water and now on the farm of Greal Turner. The trail was 
plain where located in an unbroken pasture land, but where the 
country is solid in cultivation, I was guided by some local old 
timers, that had been familiar with the trail before the country 
was put in cultivation. 


From Cedar Springs, the trail ran in a northwesterly direction 
to the Northeast corner of the south half of Section 31, T 19 N, 
R 20 W, at this point was the south boundary line of now Wood- 
ward County. This south boundary line of Woodward County 
was the south line of the Cherokee Strip, which was opened for 
settlement September 16, 1893. From this point to the Oklahoma- 
Kansas line I was guided largely by an old map of the Cherokee 
Strip, then Indian Territory under date of 1883, at this date the 
Cherokee Strip was not sectionized and the old timers describe 
this trail mostly by streams, as follows: Going in a northwesterly 
direction near the head of South Persimmon and North Persim- 
mon Creek and then by a stream near the head of Indian Creek, 
then bearing westerly by some ponds to Horse Shoe Lake on Wolf 
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Creek, then up Sixteen Mile Creek over the divide into the head 
waters of Otter Creek, on down Otter Creek and crossing Beaver 
Creek near the mouth of Clear Creek, then on north by or near 
Buffalo Springs, now called Doby Springs, then on over the divide 
into the head waters of Redoubt Creek and on down Redoubt 
Creek to the Oklahoma-Kansas line, at this point the trail is just 
East of Redoubt Creek on the farm now owned by Harl Shoeman, 
entering the south side of Woodward County, seven miles south 
and two miles west of Sharon, Oklahoma, going in a northwest 
course, crossing South Persimmon Creek, where there are some 
small ponds located and said to be a very good watering place 
for cattle. 


The first twelve miles north into Woodward County, the trail 
was very plain in the sand hills, crossing North Persimmon Creek 
five miles south and one mile west of Sharon, Oklahoma, then the 
trail bends around considerably due to rough sand hills on to a 
spring at the head of Indian Creek Spring located in Section 15, 
T 21 N, R 21 W, the trail ran in a northwest course crossing 
through almost a solid cultivated land and was very dim and could 
not be exactly located. Crossing Wolf Creek in Ellis County, two 
miles north of Fargo, Oklahoma, at what is known as Horse Shoe 
Lake, Wolf Creek at this point has changed its channel from one- 
quarter to one-half mile east crossing on the south side of the 
original Horse Shoe Lake, John Smith, Fargo, Oklahoma, 58 years 
old, showed me this crossing and also showed me where the Texas 
Cattle Trail crosses the old Wagon trail that ran from Fort Supply 
to old Fort Elliott. 


After leaving Wolf Creek, the trail ran in a northwesterly 
course, generally paralleling sixteen mile creek on the north and 
east side, staying near this creek presumably for water. I found 
this trail in pasture land to be very plain, through this portion of 
Ellis County, the country is hilly and rough. 


Herman Flaherty, 63 years old, showed me this trail in Sec- 
tion 14 and 15, T 23 N, R 24 W, and has lived at this location 
for the past thirty years. 


Crossing over the divide and following the highland going in- 
to the headwaters of Otter Creek, on the East Otter Creek, lo- 
cated in Section 28, T 24 N, R 24 W, is where Otto and Pete Liene- 
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mann now live in a log or slab house, that their father moved 
from Old Fort Supply in 1905 and built same on the Texas Cattle 
Trail. Going on north down and close to the East branch of Otter 
Creek, crossing from Woodward into Harper County, two miles 
south and three miles west of May, Oklahoma, crossing Beaver 
Creek, near the mouth of Clear Creek, this location was shown to 
me by Mr. J. H. Pennington, 78 years old, of May, Oklahoma, and 
now lives one mile west and two miles south of the Beaver Creek 
Crossing. 


From Beaver Creek crossing, the trail ran generally north 
through the sand hills, plain at times, and its location was shown 
to me by local people who live near the trail, going through W. H. 
Neff’s farm who is 56 years old and lives in the SE of Section 
21, T 26 N, R 24 W, at this location the trail is five miles east of 
Laverne, Oklahoma. Going on north across the divide between 
Buffalo and Beaver Creek, crossing Highway 64, six miles east 
of Rosston, Oklahoma, and missing Buffalo Springs, now called 
Doby Springs, two miles west. This location was shown me by 
Chas. Dunagan, 64 years old, now living in Section 9, T 27 N, R 
24 W, one mile west of the Doby Springs. 


Mr. Dunagan has driven cattle from Doan’s Store in Texas, 
through Indian Territory in the year 1888 to Dodge City, Kansas 
and he tells me that I have the correct location on the maps. From 
Doby Springs the trail going generally north down Redoubt Creek 
and going by what was once Yelton, Oklahoma, no town or build- 
ings there now, on the Oklahoma-Kansas Line, where it leaves 
Oklahoma in the northwest corner of Section 14, T 29 N, R 24 W, 
this ranch now owned by Harl Shoeman. 


The last ten miles in Harper County were almost solid culti- 
vation. Mr. T. H. Snider now living in Section 19, T 28 N, R 
24 W, helped me locate the trail. In 1901 when Mr. Snider first 
settled on this farm, the trail was very plain. Mr. Snider hauled 
supplies from Ashland, Kansas, to his farm, when this trail was 
the only road in that section of the country. 


Mr. Brad Grimes, 75 years old, of Ashland, Kansas, says he 
came over this trail as I have it located on the map, with cattle 
from Texas in the year of 1877 and 1884. Mr. Grimes says this 
trail was called John Chisholm Trail in the late 70’s and early 
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80’s. Mr. Grimes now owns a ranch five miles north of Buffalo, 
Oklahoma, and is still active in the cattle business, only on a 
smaller scale. 


Melch Ortiz, a Mexican, 74 years old, of Buffalo, Oklahoma, 
worked for W. B. Grimes at the age of 14, as a horse wrangler. 
Mr. Grimes usually had one hundred to one hundred and five 
head of horses with a herd of cattle that was driven from Texas 
to Dodge City, Kansas, for the northern markets. Ortiz worked 
for the Grimes Brothers for thirty-six years and came up what 
was called then the Chisholm Trail in 1877 to 1884, which was the 
last trip. Then Mr. Grimes bought a ranch at Kiowa, Kansas, and 
he worked on this ranch from 1885 to 1893 as a cow hand. Ortiz 
tells me that I have the trail located on the maps as he remembers 
it; also says that they did not come through now Woodward or 
old Camp Supply. Ortiz informs me that they came up the Jesse 
Chisholm Trail from Red River Station to Caldwell, Kansas in 
the year of 1878 or 1879 with a herd of cattle. 


L. Mason, 78 years old, of Supply, Oklahoma, who has lived 
in Supply for the past sixty-one years, came here on the first day 
of June, 1872 and he says the old Texas Cattle Trail did not come 
through old Fort Supply, but was west of Supply as I have shown 
on the county maps. Mrs. L. Mason says old Fort Supply was 
established in 1868. 


John A. Trotter, 80 years old, of Sharon, Oklahoma, moved 
from Greer County, Texas in 1893 over this old trail, this being 
the only north and south road in the country, and has lived here 
since. 


Most of the old timers now living along and near this old 
cattle trail say the correct name is the Chisum or Chisholm Trail 
(spelled both ways). 


Attached to this information I have some articles written by 
old trail drivers, clippings from Oklahoma State Highway Journal, 
a monthly magazine, June 1931, issue. I have been guided largely 
by old timers living along this cattle trail and have talked per- 
Sonally with the most of them, as to its correct location. 


J. C. Chisum 62 years old Altus, Oklahoma 
W. F. (Fox) Chambers 79 ” ” a 
A. G. Wilson Wl Ty Ve aia Hess, = 


? 
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S. F. Kygar 

J. P. Ventioner 

John, A. Trotter 
Buck Walsh 

G. K. Tousley 

W. H. Payton 

H. E. McDonald 

C. S. Baird 

John Smith 

Henry Sehmidt 
Herman Flherty 
Robert Ward 

Otto Lienemann 

P. T. Pete Lienemann 
Mrs. 8S. H. James 

W. R. Cornell 

C. C. (Chris) Doby 
W. F. Kinney 

S. T. Love 

J. H. Pennington 

P. E. McAlheney 
Frank Armstrong 
W. H. Neff 

Mrs. Mable Dean Igou 
L. (Grandma) Mason 
Jack Innis 

Melch Ortiz (Mexican) 
Brad Grimes 

J. H. Snider 

J. Shumann 

W. H. Painter 

Chas. Dunagan 


Mr. H. S. Tennant 


Oklahoma State Highway Commission 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Dear sir, 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. 
June 15, 1933 
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Drivers starting cattle drives from southern Texas usually 
started from the vicinity of San Antonio, going north thru Texas. 
In the late sixties after the Civil War, the State of Texas was 
checkerboard cattle country. Cattle was driven from practically 
all points in Texas north to the northern markets. In the year 
of 1866 just after the Civil War, cattle was first driven over the 
Eastern Texas Trail in Texas, crossing Red River at what was 
known as the Old Red River Station, located in Texas near the 
mouth of Salt Creek in Montague County. 


At the Old Red River Station, then entered Indian. Territory 
going north up the Jesse Chisholm Trail, going on by Monument 
Hills, crossing Cow Creek at the old Duncan Store, then on north 
thru now the town of Marlow; thence on by the old Cook Brothers 
Store, located on the Washita River, crossing the Washita River 
at the old Rock crossing about four miles southeast of the present 
town of Chickasha, thence on north to the old town of Silver City, 
located on the south bank of the South Canadian River, located 
about two miles north of the present town of Tuttle, then on north 
crossing the Cimarron River near the mouth of Kingfisher Creek, 
thence to Dover, thence on north to Hennessey where Pat Hen- 
nessey was killed by the Indians in 1874. The Trail ran on north 
through the town of Enid by the Bull Foot Springs and on north 
thru Pond Creek and east of Medford to Caldwell, Kansas. This 
was the end of the Chisholm Trail in Old Oklahoma, or Indian 
Territory. 


As the country began settling up the drives had to be changed 
further west. About 1876 drivers began crossing at Doan’s Store 
at what was known in Texas as the Western Trail Crossing of Red 
River. Entering Indian Territory near the mouth of the north 
Fork of Red River, then on north about six miles east of the town 
of Altus, and crossing the North Fork of Red River, north of the 
present town of Warren; going on north thru the Wichita Moun- 
tains, later called the Granite Mountains. The trail ran on north- 
east, east of the present town of Granite, thru the town of Port 
and on up on the west side of the Trail Elk Creek by the old Sol- 
diers’ Spring and about two miles east of Canute, Oklahoma. 


Crossing Oak Creek in the south part of Custer county in 
S. 31 T 12 N, R19 W, then on northeast to the crossing of Wash- 
ita River about six miles south of Butler, Oklahoma, the Trail go- 
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ing north up the water divide between Washita River and Barnett 
Creek. Missing the town of Ray, Oklahoma one mile west, then 
on north through the Gyp Hills entering the McKenzie Flats east 
of the town of Leedy, Oklahoma, and west of the South Canadian 
River, going just west of the town of Trail, crossing the South 
Canadian River just west of the present bridge of the M. K. & T. 
Railroad about a mile and one-half south of Camargo, Oklahoma. 
The Trail then bore west crossing Trail Creek, west of Camargo, 
going up the divide between Gyp Creek and Trail Creek and on 
by the old Cedar Springs which was a very noted watering place 
and camp ground. 


Then on north the Trail ran crossing near the head of South 
Persimmon Creek then on north near the head of North Persim- 
mon Creek and by the old spring near the head of Indian Creek. 
Thence the Trail bore in a northwest course crossing Wolf Creek 
near the mouth of Boggy Creek. Then the Trail went on north- 
west crossing the divide into the headwaters of Otter Creek going 
on down Otter Creek and crossing Beaver Creek near the mouth 
of Clear Creek, which is located about three miles northwest of 
May, Oklahoma. Then the Trail ran in the general northern 
direction and going by old Buffalo Springs which is now ealled 
Doby Springs. Mr. Chris Doby filed on the claim in 1893, the 
year the Cherokee Strip opened, and lived on this place until 
the year of 1912, now owned by John D. Carter The Trail 
ran on across the divide going down near Readout Creek crossing 
the Oklahoma-Kansas State line, just east of Readout Creek and 
crossing the Cimarron River at what was known in those days as 
Deep Hole. 


Data or Personal Statement of 


C. C. (Chris) Doby of Laverne, Oklahoma. Age 90, June 27, 1933. 
Came from North Carolina in 1870 to Emporia, Kansas and went 
from Kansas to Indian Territory and then to Texas. He rode 
cattle trails the year round for forty five years for different com- 


panies in Indian Territory, Texas, Kansas, New Mexico and 
Colorado. 


I have a right to know the Old Chisholm Trail as well as 
anyone now living. I knew Joe McCoy personally, the man who 
established the first stock pens at Abilene, Kanasas in 1867. 
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I knew Bat Masterson, Bob Wright, George Beverly, York 
and Draper, George W. Saunders of Cattle Commission Company 
of San Antonio and Forth Worth Texas. I knew Fort Worth 
when it was no more than blacksmith shop, Post Office and grocery 
store. I knew Ham Bell, Alf. Walker. 


I knew the Trail from Doan’s Store going thru the old Indian 
Territory and Nation to Dodge City, Kansas as heretofore de- 
seribed as the Tuttle Trail. 


(Signed ) C. C. (Chris) Doby. 


As told by Mr. Peckham to Mr. H. S. Tennant on June 9, 1933 at 
Taloga, Oklahoma. 


In April, 1888, I came from Dodge City, Kansas, and went 
to work on the YL Cattle Ranch. This ranch was located on the 
west side of the old Texas Cattle Trail and extended from the 
divide between Wolf Creek and the Cimarron to the Kansas line. 
The YL Cattle Company fenced this land in 1883. It paralleled 
the old Texas Cattle Trail for perhaps twenty-five miles, that is 
the east end. In working the country at that time we worked 
all over it. In general roundups and such like. That way the 
hands traveled all over the country. I went as far south as Doan’s 
Store on Red River once. That is over into Texas. I went down 
there with two or three others and we worked on the general 
round-up. We came back through Texas, gathering up our cattle 
and taking them home. 


I guess we had about 20,000 head on the range. We went 
along the various creeks and rivers, gathering up the cattle and 
had no particular route. We had no trouble in crossing any of 
the rivers. I can’t remember anything in particular in the way 
of excitement. I was sent with L. H. Henry who was outside 
man for the YL Ranch. All of the land west of the North Fork 
was called Greer County at that time. There were no disputes 
that I remember of. We went down through what was ealled the 
Wichita Mountains. They are now called the Granite Mountains. 
I can’t remember just where we crossed Red River. There was 
nothing there to mark the place. 


As I remember the old Texas Cattle Trail, it crossed the South 
Canadian at just about the place where the railroad bridge is now 
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located just south of the town of Camargo, going along the divide 
between Trail Creek and Gyp Creek on to what was then known 
as Cedar Springs, which was a well known watering place and 
used for camping purposes. Then on to about ten miles west 
of Woodward, between Eight Mile Creek and Twenty-five Mile 
Creek. There the trail went across to the east side of Otter Creek 
and up to Buffalo Springs. And north from there and followed 
Redoubt Creek to the State line. The Texas Trail followed the 
old Supply Trail from Redoubt to Dodge City, Kansas, through 
Ashland, Kansas. There was a stage stand at Ashland, Kansas, 
run daily. I knew the men running them then but can’t remem- 
ber just now. The trails crossed Mulberry Creek twenty-five 
miles south of Dodge, where there was also a stage stand. 
* * * 

This old trail going from Dodge City almost straight south 
was known to everyone as the old Texas Cattle Trail. The north 
end was called the Dodge City Trail. I was raised about forty 
miles north of Dodge City, then came further south where I went 
to work in 1883 and worked on the cattle range. Not always 
for the same bunch—worked about six years, I guess. This old 
Texas Trail was the main trail from our ranch to Dodge City. 
The trail from the crossing on the Cimarron to the Kansas line 
was also a freight trail. 


The old Jones & Plummer Trail went from Dodge City to 
Meade Center, crossed to Beaver City on the North Canadian, 
crossed Wolf Creek and went on west of Canadian City. This 
trail left the old Supply Trail about five miles south of Dodge 
City, and went in a general southwestern direction. J ones is now 
living at Woodward and I understand Plummer was killed some- 
time ago in Wyoming. 


As I remember the old original Chisholm Traiu—it went from 
Caldwell, Kansas, south to the west side of what is now Pond 
Creek, Oklahoma, through what is now the town of Enid, going 
through the Government Springs located there, and on south to 
Hennessey as it is now known, being named after a Pat Hennessey 
who was killed there. Then on south through Dover, across the 
Cimarron River and on the east side of the Kingfisher Creek, 
crossing the North Canadian about where Yukon is now. On 
south across the South Canadian at old Silver City where the 
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Johnson Ranch was located in the early 60’s. On south across 
the Washita River at what was then known as Rock Crossing, 
now located about four miles south east of the present town of 
Chickasha. And on south to Cook Brothers Store located on the 
divide between Washita and Little Washita Creeks. And on 
south to approximately three miles east of the present Rush 
Springs, crossing Rush Creek near the Huntley Ranch, south 
through the present town of Marlow, south to old Dunean—old 
Duncan being located about two miles east of the present town 
of Duncan. In the early 60’ and 70’s there was no railroad in 
that country but in about 1892 the Rock Island Railroad built on 
south from Mineo. At that time the old town of Duncan was 
moved over to the railroad where the present Duncan is located. 
I believe old Duncan was located on Cow Creek. Then south to 
about three miles east of Comanche and south to about three miles 
east of Addington. I know the old trail down as far as Rush 
Springs and ‘have been on it, but just knew where it lead south 
from there. 


In 1889 I filed on a claim in old Oklahoma about 12 miles 
east of Kingfisher. That was the year old Oklahoma opened. 
In those days the old Trail as above described was always known 
as the Jesse Chisholm Trail. And the Trail further west going 
through western Oklahoma north and south leading to Dodge City, 
Kansas, was always known as the old Texas Cattle Trail. At 
that time there was no question as to the names and meaning of 
each trail. 


STATEMENTS OF BERTHA DOAN ROSS AND MABEL 
DOAN IGOU REGARDING ESTABLISHMENT 
OF DOAN’S STORE. 


Doan’s Store was established in April, 1878. We came in 
October, 1878 but Judge Doan came and established the post 
April, 1878. His family came from Wilmington, Ohio. J. Doan 
and C. F. Doan, our father, were in Fort Sill in 1874-75 buying 
hides from the Indians. The Indians suggested to them if they 
wished to put in a store, to come to this point. 


Mr. J. Doan went back to Ohio sick, but there recovered and 
came back in 1878. He would follow the buffalo hunters from 
point to point, but made a permanent camp at Doan’s Crossing 
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in 1878. When the family got here it was too late to see the herds 
pass. They lived in a pickett house. According to cow-boys the 
first cattle to come over the trail was what was known as wet 
cattle from Old Mexico. They were just two jumps ahead of the 
Uvalde Sheriff when they crossed the ford. These herds started 
the trail. 


The first cattle driven over the trail was in 1876. According 
to old trail-drivers and old cow-boys this was not ealled the 
Chisholm trail at that time. The cow-boys merely spoke of it as the 
trail, the word Chisholm was not used. This is not on the Chis- 
holm trail. The trail drivers sometimes called this the Western 
Trail and some times it was called the Texas-Kansas Trail. My 
father said the trail was called Fort Griffin-Fort Dodge Trait. 
About two or three years before my father died he emphatically 
stated that this was not the Chisholm trail. This trail passes 
through Kiowa and Comanche country. The real Chisholm trail 
went through the Creek and Cherokee country. Four hundred 
Texas cowmen of the Texas Trail Drivers Association went on 
record stating the fact that this was not the Chisholm Trail. The 
Chisholm Trail started from Red River Station. 


The Trail was pushed West by nestors and fences, however, 
this trail was 125 miles west of the Chisholm Trail. 


In nineteen years 7,000,000 cattle and 4,000,000 horses went 
over this trail. My father kept a perfect account of the trail 
through the years. He would keep the name of the trail bosses 


and the number of cattle and who they belonged to, but this book 
was destroyed. 


The year 1881 was the peak of the cattle herds. In that year 
301,000 head of cattle were driven through. 


The first post office was established in 1879 and C. F. Doan 
was made post master. The name Baldwin Springs was sent into 
the Post Office department as the name of the post office. But the 
Post Office department claimed that there were too many towns 
named after some sort of spring and the application, being signed 
by a Doan the Post Office department named the town Doan. 


We know very little of the location of the trail in Oklahoma, 
but the trail drivers when starting out from Doan’s Crossing 
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could see one of the Wichita Mountains which stood out from the 
rest and was in appearance like an Indian teepee, and they used 
this mountain as a landmark to guide them. 


STATEMENTS OF N. J. McHLROY WITH REFERENCE TO 
LOCATION OF THE WESTERN TRAIL. 


The cattlemen started driving by the present site of Doan’s 
Store in 1871. Maxwell and Morris drove the first herd going 
to Dodge City in 1871. The first men who made the trail went 
by the stars and had guides who knew where the watering holes 
and rivers were. These men knew nothing of the distances merely 
guessing at it. Some herds would start down on the Gulf and 
come up to Buffalo Gap, which was a popular place and source 
of supplies and come on up the trail. 


The Maxwell-Morris trail started down at Buffalo Gap, Texas 
and came up by Albany in Shackleford County and on up by 
Fort Griffin and then up by Throckmorton. From Throekmorton 
it went to Seymour in Baylor County, then to Vernon, which was 
then called Eagle Flat. This was in 1871 and Doan’s Store was 
not established in 1871. I later knew C. F. Doan. My father 
was a trader and hauled buffalo hides to various points such as 
Albany, Denison, Fort Worth and Doan’s Store. After leaving 
Doan’s Store we came on up through old Greer County close to 
North Fork and crossed North Fork of Red River north of War- 
ren and went right up through the Wichita Mountains. We passed 
between what is now called Teepee Mountain and Soldiers Moun- 
tain. There were some soldiers stationed in the Wichita Mountains 
near a big spring. 

Going on up through the Wichita Mountains we went a little 
to the East of Gyp Springs. Then we went on up just a little 
east of Lone Wolf, then on by the Comanche Springs and then 
turned to a Hast course, then turned northeast and crossed Elk 
Creek West of Hobart about four or five miles. 


We went close to what is now the town of Port and then 
went west of Soldier’s Springs and then right on up Trail Elk 
Creek. 


After going up Trail Elk Creek we continued down Tenth 
Cavalry Creek on the north side thereof, then turned north along 
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a little creek called Dear Man’s Creek. After this we went down 
a Canon called Poker Creek. Next we crossed Washita just west 
of the old Indian Agency. We crossed the Canadian at Camargo 
then went on up to Cedar Springs, which was a big watering 
place. 


After leaving there we crossed South and North Persimmon, 
then went by a spring at the head of Indian Creek. We then 
crossed Wolf Creek near Horse Shoe Lake, about two miles north 
of the present town of Fargo. Then the trail went up Sixteen 
Mile Creek, then went down Otter Creek to the mouth of Clear 
Creek. We crossed the Beaver in close to the mouth of Clear 
Creek, then we went on in a little west of Doby Springs and we 
crossed the Cimarron at Dull Knife’s Camp Ground. 


The next place was up in Kansas, at a little town called Trail 
City. Before we came to Dodge we crossed Plumb Creek and Salt 
River, as well as several other creeks. I went up the trail in 
1872-73-74 and ’75. In 1876 myself and family settled in Wichita 
Falls, Texas. I again came up the trail in 1882 and the trail 
described above was the main trail on every trip. 


The trail went six miles from Woodward. We sometimes left 
the main trail on Indian Creek and went just a little west of 
Woodward, then hit the Fort Supply—Fort Sill road and went 
just west of Fort Supply in order to keep off the reservation. Then 
we bore back east and hit the old trail and went up the old wagon 
trail from Camp Supply to Fort Dodge. After the trail hit the 
Kansas Line from Fort Supply, all trails are the same. 


I trailed for Tom Waggoner, as well as the Wichita Land 
and Cattle Company. At that time a good cow-boy got from 
$50.00 to $200.00 per month. I had quite a reputation as a trail 
driver and never lost any cattle to the Indians, except on one trip 
when I herded cattle for Joe Estes. 


McELROY’S INDIAN STORY 
I was kidnaped by the Comanche Indians in 1860 and was 
held captive five months and twenty-one days. This happened in 
Montague County, Texas. I was a mere boy. The Indians took 
me up across the North Fork River, they also captured my brother 
and sister. My brother was seven years of age and I was nine. 
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They took me on and left my brother and sister with their women 
and children. 


They took me on up to Comanche Springs, from there thirty- 
four warriors, two girls and myself started west. 


We went to old Fort Sumner in New Mexico, from there to 
Newgate, Arizona. The Rangers struck the Indians in the Arizona 
Desert. Pursued in the Desert there was no water, except that 
to be obtained from the cactus plants. 


We went on through the Rockies and came back down through 
Nebraska and Kansas on back to Fort Cobb. There my father 
traded the Indians $950.00 for me and $900.00 for my brother 
and sister, that is to say $900.00 each. 


STATEMENT OF 8. H. TITTLE WITH REFERENCE TO 
LOCATION OF WESTERN TRAIL 


I first went over the trail in 1879. The trail went right 
through the town of Vernon, Texas, about a quarter of a mile 
west of the public square. From Vernon the trail went on up 
north to Doan’s crossing on Red River, where Doan’s Store is 
located. From Doan’s Store the trail went along the West side 
of North Fork until it got to Navajo. © 


From Navajo the trail went on up to where it crossed the 
North Fork of Red River which was at a ford due north of old 
Warren. This crossing is also close to the present location of 
N. J. McElroy’s place. 


The trail then went through an opening in the mountains and 
continued on going a little west of the present town of Lone Wolf, 
Oklahoma. Then in order to obtain water for the cattle the trail 
swung in through George W. Brigg’s ranch. From here the trail 
went on up by Canute and crossed the Washita River about the 
mouth of Oak Creek, just south of Butler and went on up close to 
where Vici is. 


We crossed South Canadian close to Trail and then crossed 
Trail Creek at Camargo. From this point the trail went on over 
North and South Persimmon Creeks, then crossed Indian Creek 
West of the springs, then crossed Wolf Creek southwest of Fort 
Supply. From Wolf Creek the trail went on north and around 
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in west of where Supply is, crossing Beaver Creek in close to May, 
Oklahoma. 


I never went north of Beaver Creek but went out through 
Beaver and Texas Counties. I never went up the trail from 
Beaver Creek on North to Fort Dodge, Kansas. When I went 
over the trail I was taking cattle from Clay County, Texas. I 
have herded for both John Powers and John Haynie. 


* C-0-P-Y * 


G. W. Briggs, Jr., Agent 
Granite, Oklahoma. 


July 6, 1933 
Mr. H. S. Tennant 
State Capitol Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
My Dear Mr. Tennant: 


To fulfill a promise I made to you on June 29th, to write you 
a short sketch of the early Texas and Oklahoma Oow trails, bear 
in mind I will confine my remarks, mostly, to one main trail that 
started at point Isabel on the Rio Grande, thence north to San 
Antonio, Waco, Hillsboro, Fort Worth and Doans Store on Red 
River and from there to Dodge City. What I shall say about 
the location of this old trail shall be from my own observation, 
and driving over the northern portion, in the past fifty-four years, 
I located on this trail twenty five miles south of Vernon, Texas 
in 1879 on the Waggoner Ranch. In the early days this trail was 
known as the Abilene and Dodge trail, also as the Chisholm trail, 
but was never known as the Western Trail as some contend, for 
the reason that there was a trail west of this trail, that was used 
extensively in the early eighties. To my personal knowledge on 
May Ist, 1880 some men with myself from North Texas ranches, 
were sent to Doans Store to inspect all herds (for brands), that 
went up the trail that year. We were known as trail cutters, 
but the trail drivers called us the dirty bunch, because we relieved 
them of thousands of cattle that did not belong to them. 


To best of my recollection, there were about four hundred 
fifty thousand cattle passed up the trail that year and about the 
Same number in 1881. The average herd was about three thousand 
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cattle with about ten men per herd, each man having about seven 
horses. So you can see there were one hundred fifty herds, fifteen 
hundred men and ten thousand five hundred horses. I am reminded 
here of what an old Kiowa Indian Chief remarked to me one day 
while sitting on a hill top near Comanche Springs ‘in 1881 after 
gazing stolidly over six big herds of cattle on a big flat below us. 
He said, ‘‘Texas heap cattle, heap horses.’’ 


Last year at the dedication of the old trail drivers monument 
at Doan’s Store, I met about sixty of the old boys who wrangled 
the doggies up the trail in the early days of the trail. This mon- 
ument to the old boys, was erected of a large piece of solid polished 
granite. Of the sixty old boys I met at that time, the youngest 
was seventy-five years old and the oldest was ninety-two years of 
age. The monument to the old trail drivers should stand in mem- 
ory of the boys for hundreds of years. 


Quotation from a letter from Jim McKinney of Coahoma, 
Texas: 


‘‘When driving cattle on the trail, there were two things re- 
quired by the cow boys, when on night herd, he would have to 
whistle or sing. It is claimed by a poet that there will be another 
round-up when cowboys will have to stand and be cut out by a 
rider who is posted and knows every brand.’’ 


Here, I wish to pause and pay my respects to a friend who 
has just been cut out by the rider who knows every brand. I 
shall quote from the Fort Worth Star Telegram of July 4th, 1933. 
San Antonio, July 3rd—George W. Saunders, 79, Pioneer Cattle- 
man of Texas, died Monday at 10:30 A. M. The name of Saun- 
ders is inseparably linked with the old trail driving days of the 
cattle industry. At the age of seventeen he drove his first herd 
across the plains, through swollen rivers and past the menace of 
Indians to the market at Abilene, Kansas. As the ranks of the 
gallant band of pioneers were thinned by time, in 1915 he was 
the founder of the Old Trail Drivers Association and two years 
later was elected President, a position held continuously there- 
after. He was the inspiring force back of bringing out ‘‘The 
Trail Drivers of Texas’’, edited by J. Marvin Hunter, a book of 
recollections written by the trail drivers themselves. It has been 
declared that this volume will prove to be the stone-house of his- 
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torians and novelists for generations. He cherished memories 
of his picturesque past and only last year led twenty-five old trail 
drivers to Vernon and out to Doan’s Crossing where a monument 
to the men who had driven the bellowing herds along the trail, 
crossing Red River at that point, was unveiled.’’ 


On May 10th, 1881, I was sent to Comanche Springs, on the 
North Fork of Red River five miles northeast of the present town 
of Granite, Oklahoma, to inspect all trail herds that went up the 
trail and stayed there until it was discontinued in 1889. I have 
been asked the question: When did the first trail herd cross Red 
River at Doan’s Crossing? I do not claim to have positive knowl- 
edge of the first crossing. My knowledge only extends back to 
1879 but I will quote from a part of a letter from J. M. (Jim) 
McKinney of Coahoma, Texas. ‘‘I will describe some of the routes 
of the old trails. The first cattle trail was made in 1867 , between 
the Rio Grande and Des Moines, Iowa, by John Dudley. This 
trail was followed by John Chisholm in the early seventies from 
point Isabel, on the Rio Grande, to San Antonio, Waco. Hills- 
boro, Fort Worth and Doans on Red River and from there to 
Dodge City. Mr. Chisholm established another trail between San 
Antonio, Fort Conaho and Fort Stockton, and from there to Fort 
Sumner. John Chisholm was a large cattle king and was said to 
control nearly all the public domain in Central and Northern New 
Mexico. It was that from Fort Stockton to Fort Sumner was the 
longest stretch without water that was ever known on any trail. 
Nearly one hundred miles, on the long cattle trails were mirages. 
One could see in the distance great lakes of water, surrounded by 
trees but when you reached the place where the water was sup- 
posed to be, it was farther on.’’ 


Now, I will take the Texas trail also called the Chisholm trail 
from Doan’s Crossing to where it leaves the State of Oklahoma 
and enters Kansas. After leaving Doan’s Crossing the trail bore 
due north through old Greer county forty miles to Warren and 
crossed the North Fork of Red River; thence northwest to Co- 
manche Springs on North Fork passing about four miles east of 
the present town of Lugert and about one mile east of the bridge 
on Highway No. 9, on North Fork. There was a company of U. 
S. Soldiers stationed at Comanche Springs as an escort to the 
herds to the Washita River and another company that went with 
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the herds to Supply on the North Canadian River. The trail 
leaving Comanche Springs due north to Elk Creek, thence north 
passing a little to the east of the present town of Canute. Thence 
north near the town of Butler, thence slightly west, passing a 
little to the east of Leedy; thence northwest to the present town 
of Trail, crossing the South Canadian at the west end of Burns 
Flat, thence northwest to the head of Persimmon Creek. The 
trail crosses Highway No. 34 near Camargo. At the head of Per- 
simmon Creek there were two trails branched off from the main 
trail. The main trail went in a Northwestern direction passing 
west of Woodward and Supply, then turning north and passing 
east of Laverne, thence nearly north to the Kansas line. Several 
herds after leaving the head of the Persimmon Creek, went north 
to the North Canadian River and drifted up the stream from 
Woodward past Supply and joined the main trail again. The other 
branch of the trail left the head of Persimmon, went down Indian 
Creek to the North Canadian, thence down the river to Cantone- 
ment, crossing the river going north to the Cimarron River ; thence 
east to Hunnewell and Caldwell and some going east to the Arkan- 
sas River, for finishing before sending to market. 


I drove herds two years up the last mentioned route and de- 
livered them at Caldwell and some of them on the Arkansas River. 


The following note concerning the Western Trail published in the Cheyenne 
Transporter, printed at Darlington, May 28, 1883, is of interest in connection 
with this report as it confirms the findings of highway department, not only to 
the name of the trail, but the reason cattle and horses from Texas were driven 
north over this trail rather than the Chisholm trail. 


“The following is a crude statement of herds passing up the western trail 
since the drive commenced. The cattle are shipped by rail from all parts of 
Texas to Wichita Falls, as it is no longer possible to bring a herd through the 
state on account of the fences, Thus the drive commences at Wichita Falls, 
Tex., where the herds take the trail: 

“Dominion Cattle Co 2 herds, 3,400 young steers H Laforce in charge, and 
2,600 yearlings steers T J Johnson in charge. The Texas Land and Cattle Co 
have five herds on the trail 3,000 Bill McClelan in charge, 3,030 Frank Brown, 
2.750 Bill Simpson, 2,600 Joe Richey and 3,850 Jim Smith in charge. Henry 
Phillips 3,000 yearlings and cows in charge of Bill Green. Shanghi Pierce has 
6,850 steers in 3 herds. The Standard Cattle Co have 4,500 in 2 herds. John 
Wilson has a herd of 3,100 bulls, 1, 2 and 3 years old from Old Mexico, some- 
thing new in the way of a drive. Total cattle as above 41,680. 

“Quite a number of horse herds reported, Frank Newton 480 saddle horses, 
James Bryant 600 unbroken horses and mules; W Myers 350 saddle horses and 
mules; Randolph & Worthington 700 unbroken horses and mules and I Little 
530 mixed saddle and unbroken horses and mules. This latter herd was stam- 
peded on Red River and lost 142 head. Total horses as above reported 2,660 
head.”—Ed. 
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I spoke of cutting out thousands of cattle from the herds 
but I don’t want to leave the impression that the trail drivers 
were trying to steal them. Strays got into all herds and they 
were hard to keep out after once getting in. In all my experience, 
with trail drivers, I found them to be gentlemen with one ex- 
ception. When a trail foreman offered me four hundred dollars 
to keep away from his herd and I cut four hundred head out of 
his herd. 


I might go on and write many pages, telling of the taming 
of the wild and woolly west in the early days of the settling of 
Wichita, Clay, Wilbarger and Greer Counties, but it was the cow 
trails that you were interested in, so I will bring this Jig-Saw 
puzzle to a close. 

(Signed) Geo. W. Briggs, Sr. 
HISTORY OF THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 
By H. S. Tennant 
Oklahoma State Highway Commission 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


The histories of Oklahoma tell us a great deal about the 
Chisholm Cattle Trail. It is easy to find some very interesting 
articles that have been written about this noted cattle trail. 


A large percentage of the old settlers of Indian Territory, 
vary relative to the location of the Chisholm Trail, some of this 
information would lead one to believe that the trail was from 
some point in Texas, as a starting point and thence to Red River, 
which was once called Colbert Ferry, north of Denison and then 
on northeast to the old Chickasaw Capitol, now near the town of 
Caddo in Bryant County, and on or near what is now Eufaula, 
thence to Ft. Gibson and on through Indian Territory going out 
of the Indian Territory, what is now Ottawa County, Oklahoma, 
thence to Baxter Springs, Kansas. As we learn from very re- 
iable sources this was called the Texas Road and not the Chisholm 
Cattle Trail. 


Other information would lead you to believe the Chisholm 
Cattle Trail came out of Southern Texas and crossed Red River 
at what was then called Doan’s Store, located on the south bank 
of Red River, north and a little east of Vernon, Texas, also west 
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and a little south of Frederick, Oklahoma, in Tillman County; 
thence in a northwesterly direction, through or near Elk City, Okla- 
homa, now Beckham County, thence on to old Ft. Supply, now in 
Woodward County; thence on to Dodge City, Kansas. This in- 
formation is very misleading, this cattle trail from Red River 
erossing at Doan’s Store to Dodge City, Kansas is the Western 
Cattle Trail, and marked on the Texas map as such, by the compli- 
ments of Geo. W. Saunders, Livestock Commission Company, 
(Established in 1886) San Antonio and Ft. Worth, Texas. 


The Texas map shows two main cattle trails, known as the 
Eastern and Western Cattle Trails. The trail from Cameron 
County was called the Eastern Trail, better known as the Chis- 
holm Trail in old Indian Territory in the early ’60 and ’70 some 
herds crossed Red River at Colbert’s Ferry below Denison, Texas. 


The Chisholm Trail was first traveled by Chas. Goodnight 
in 1866, he was at that time driving cattle that had been bought 
from John Chisum of Cook County, Texas. 


Jesse Chisholm, a half-breed Cherokee Indian (an Indian 
trader and not a cattle man) was employed by Joe McCoy, the 
man who built the stock yards at Abilene, Kansas to blaze a trail 
from Red River Station, located in Montague County, Texas, to 
Abilene, Kansas, lots of people are now calling all the cattle trails, 
the Chisholm Trail, which is not correct. The cattle that went 
from Red River station to Abilene, Kansas are the only ones that 
traveled the Chisholm Trail. 

Doans crossing was about 120 miles west of Red River station, 
where the Chisholm Trail started and the same trail was known 
in Texas as the Eastern Cattle Trail. Dodge City, Kansas was 
more than 100 miles west of Abilene so it is plain to see that 
cattle leaving Texas by the way of the Western Trails never 
touched the Chisholm Trail. 


John Chisum, the man who sold cattle to Chas. Goodnight in 
1866 and later established a big ranch in New Mexico, which was 
known as the Jungle Bob Ranch, never was in any way connected 
with any cattle trail and never drove cattle to the Northern 
market, but he did sell lots of cattle to trail drivers, that were 
driving large herds over the Eastern Cattle Trail, in Texas and 
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the Chisholm Trail from Red River station through Indian Ter- 
ritory going out of Indian Territory at Caldwell, Kansas, and 
to Abilene, Kansas. 


Red River station was located on the south bank of Red 
River, near the mouth of Salt Creek, there was a comissary, also 
a large cattle ranch, Charley Quillen, Nocoma, Texas, who is 81 
years old and is very well acquainted with the Chisholm Trail, 
located there, from Red River station to Washita River, just east 
of the present town of Chickasha. Mr. Quillen lived at Red River 
station in the years of 1863, 64, 65 and 1866. Mr. Quillen has 
seen 10,700 head of cattle being driven over the Chisholm Trail, 
under one brand. However, in three different herds ranging from 
five to eight miles apart. Mr. Quillen was employed by local cattle 
men to keep their cattle back off the trail and away from the main 
herds that were being driven North to market. 


The old Chisholm Trail was very plain on the south bank of 
Red River, just where they came down the steep incline to this 
very noted crossing in the early days of 1865, crossing Red River, 
then entering Indian Territory at what is now Section 10, T 8 §S, 
R 6 W, just below the mouth of Fleetwood Branch; thence in a 
northwestern direction by the old Fleetwood residence, then by 
the John Trout house and spring, J. R. Estes showed me this 
trail from Red River to the Trout Spring, W. A. Tindal located 
the Trout spring. Walker Ryan 77 years old was with me from 
Red River to five miles east of Sugden, he knows the trail and 
kept the local cattle back away from the herd from Red River to 
Monument Hills about the year 1876 to 1879. This old trail was 
along and just east of what was known then as blue grove, or as 
we would say now, a black jack grove. Five miles east and one- 
half mile north of now Sugden, Reid Store was located on a high 
hill, now in Section 2, T 5 8, R7 W; thence on towards Monu- 
ment Hills in a northerly direction. This trail is still plain in 
the original grass land and marked plain on the map location 
where visible in Section 14,T58,R7W. This trail is located 
six miles east of Waurika and two and three-fourths miles east 
of Addington; Monument, Hills were located in Section 3, T 3 8, 
R 7 W, there were two large piles of rocks Say ten feet in diameter 
and twelve feet high Supposedly constructed by early cowmen 
for a land mark. The monuments were about 300 feet part and 
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were visible for ten to fifteen miles on either side. The cowmen 
cut their brands on the larger rock in the monuments with their 
knives and spurs, but in the later years these monuments haye 
been taken down and the rocks carried away. J. L. Keith from 
Addington, Oklahoma was with me and located the trail from 
Sugden to two and three-fourths miles east of Comanche, Okla- 
homa, where it crosses highway No. 53. Then the trail took a 
northeast course to avoid draws and canyons and kept on high 
land in most all cases it was on or near the water divide, the high 
land served for two purposes, better grass and driving as well 
as protection against the Indians. In Section 24,T 158, R7 W, 
where the trail was plain on the ground it bore in a northwest 
direction to the crossing of Cow Creek where old Duncan was 
located in Section 3, T 1S, R 7 W, in the year of 1874 by Fitz- 
patrick who had a ranch there at that time. 


M. F. Akers, is 71 years old, and located the old stage road 
that ran from Ft. Arbuckle Mountains to Ft. Sill and crossed the 
Chisholm Trail at the old Duncan Store. The present town of 
Dunean is located two miles west on the main line of the Rock 
Island Railroad. 


Frank Jones, is 74 years old, very active and knows the Chis- 
holm Trail from the Red River Station to Caldwell, Kansas. He 
has driven herds of cattle over this trail in the years of 1878 to 
1886 which was the last trip. 


Mr. Jones was with me on the location of the trail from just 
east of Comanche to Rush Creek south and east of Rush Springs 
where the country is solid cultivation the trail is very dim and 
cannot be exactly located only in a general direction. A large 
portion of this distance was in a sandy hilly country, but Mr. Jones 
has a wonderful recollection as to the correct location of the trail. 
About two miles north of Duncan to Marlow the Rock Island 
Railroad located their line almost on the trail. The trail ran 
through the east side of now Marlow, then it bore a little east, 
through the sand hills for about four miles; thence in a northerly 
direction to the crossing of Rush Creek, 144 miles east and 214 
miles south of Rush Springs. The trail is plain just north of this 
ereek. The Huntley Ranch was located in the northeast of Sec- 
tion 1, T 3 N, R7 W, in the year of 1879. 
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Will Huntley who is 59 years old, and has known the trail 
since a small boy and helped me locate the trail from Rush Creek to 
Little Washita River Crossing. The trail is one and one-half 
miles east of Agawam; thence north and a little east to two 
miles east of Ninnekah, crossing Little Washita near the center 
of Section 25, T 6 N, R 7 W;; thence bore a little west to miss 
some heavy black jack ridges on to Cook Brothers Store (P. O. 
Fred), located by John C. Lewis in the NE14 of Section 23, T 6 
N, R 7 W, at this post office is where the mail route crossed the 
Chisholm Trail that ran from Pauls Valley to Anadarko. From 
Cook Brothers Store the trail ran in a northeast course to Rock 
Crossing of Washita River, located about one-half mile west of 
the little town of Lucille, thence in a general northern direction 
on the high land near the water divide, crossing Highway 277 
at Section Corners 29, 30, 31 and 32, T 7 N, R 6 W, thence north 
to one-half mile east of trail; thence north through near the center 
of Section 35, T 8 N, R 7 W, land now owned by J. L. Jackson ; 
thence in a north and east direction to about one-half mile west 
of the town of Amber, thence almost paralleling the Frisco Railroad 
to the East side of Tuttle. Tuttle is where the twelve ton rock 
boulder marks the old Chisholm Trail. On a bronze plate on 
the west side of this boulder is this inscription, ‘‘1870 this boulder 
marks the Chisholm Trail—1931, site of Silver City Trading Post, 
first school and pioneer burying ground, two miles North. Dedi- 
cated to Ranchmen, cowboys, early settlers and their descendants. 
Sponsored by Chickasha Chapter National Society Daughters of 
the American Revolution.”’ On the East side of this marker 
there is 112 names of old settlers. 


Thence north to old town of Silver City, located on the south 
bank of the South Canadian River, now in Section 22, T 10 N, 
R 6 W, the farm now owned by Mrs. Fred Bauman. 


F. F. Fryrear, now 67 years old showed me the Chisholm Trail 
from the Washita River to Silver City. Fryrear and Lawrence 
Land were employed by local cattle men to keep their cattle back 
off the trail in the year of 1881 and 1882. Fryrear says eleven 
men usually considered a standard crew, four men to a shift and 
one cook, 1 horse wrangler and one foreman. 
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Mr. H. S. Tennant 

Oklahoma State Highway Commission 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Dear Sir: 


I will give you the history of the Chisholm Trail as to loca- 
tion and surroundings as it is known to me, having lived near 
this trail and driven thousands of cattle along same. 


The first cattle driven through Oklahoma, came through with 
Texas men, driven by John Chisholm, Jim Chisholm and various 
others from Texas, from the ranches of Captain King, Van Wag- 
oner, Shanghi Pierce, George Littlefield, C. C. Slaughter and 
others. They were driven in South of Ardmore in by old Ft. 
Arbuckle and on north by Cherokee Town, and Camp Arbuckle, 
where Jesse Chisholm had a trading post. They often penned 
the cattle in government stockades at Camp Arbuckle. They drove 
them across the South Canadian River and drifted northeast 
through Seminole and Creek Counties to Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
where they were shipped out. The cowboys were principally 
Mexicans and they used pack horses and mules to carry provisions 
and bedding, but later they substituted for ox team and wagons. 
This was the first trail. 


Later these ranchers were having trouble with the Creek and 
Negro mixed Indians who would stampede the herds, so they 
moved farther west with the trail. They crossed on the Washita 
River, by Erin Springs and about four miles west of the town of 
Purcell on Walnut Creek, crossed the South Canadian near old 
Choteau Cabin, which is now known as Choteau, then north by 
the town of Noble, east of Norman, east of the oil fields at Okla- 
homa City, across the north fork of the Canadian on north to 
Abilene, Kansas. They used oxen, horses and mules on this trail. 
After a few years they crossed Red River and establshed Chisholm 
Trail. 


Montford T. Johnson, my father, lived about one half mile 
from Jesse Chisholm’s trading post and was living there at the 
time of Jesse Chisholm’s death. After his death the post was 
moved eight or ten miles east. His foreman, Phil A. Smith, had 
charge of his trading post and Richard Cuttle had charge of his 
teams and would take furs and hides to market and return with 
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merchandise. He could not get along with Bill Chisholm so he 
left and came to my father’s place, which was called Johnsonville, 
which was about one mile south of Jesse Chisholm’s store and 
ran the store in Johnsonville, until my father bought out Caddo 
Bill Williams who had married a Caddo Indian girl. The Caddo 
Tribe, during the early history lived in Pauls Valley and Caddo 
Creek, and White Bead Hill, so named for the Chief of the Caddo 
Tribes. When the government moved the Caddos west and formed 
a reservation, Caddo Bill Williams, located near this main Chis- 
holm Trail, thinking he was in the Caddo Reservation, but he 
was two or three miles too far east and was still in the Chickasaw 
Country. Father traded him out of his location and we moved 
from Johnsonville to what was later known as Silver City. Bill 
Smith, Jesse Chisholm and Richard Cuttle moved with us. Father 
gave an interest in the store at Johnsonville to W. W. Walker 
who had married Sallie Thomas, an Indian girl whom father had 
reared. After building a new store they wanted to establish a 
post office which brought mail from Darlington and Ft. Reno 
and they named the post office Silver City. This small town con- 
sisted of a store, blacksmith shop, and hotel and this constituted 
the main Chisholm Trail. 


There were thousands and thousands of cattle driven over it. 
There were originally some mounds in establishing this trail from 
the south. The best information I have is from a friend, Matt 
Wolfe of Davis, who is now deceased and who married into our 
tribe. When the first herd was driven over. this trail they put 
up rock monuments at the watering places, so they could be 
found, if there were no rocks they would make mounds four or 
five feet high from the dirt to mark out this trail. They had 
some extra men along who kept the Buffalo drifted out and put 
up the mounds. 


John and Jim Chisholm went practically up the 81 Meridian. 
The trail had to be shortened and changed in many places, par- 
ticularly from the Washita to the Canadian. Originally it went 
in by the head of Walnut Creek and East of Bitter Creek and 
Salt Fork. The original crossing on the South Canadian River 
was at the mouth of Boggy Creek. The River was a very narrow 
and quicky stream and when it was up, we had to swim the herd 
across. When the river was up, some of the timid cowboys would 


STORE AT SILVER CITY 
Picture Taken in 1887. 
Charley Morrison, in vest. 
Walter Harding, in short sleeves, 


Boy standing in doorway, H. M. (Bunt) Lindsay, now of Anadarko, Okla. 


Man near horse unknown. 
Second from horse Lon Gray. 
Next unknown. 

Walter Morrison, 

Boy, John Pinkay. 

Bill Nelson, blacksmith, 

John Hennessey. 

J. D. Lindsay in door. 


Fr. E. Clayton in front of Lindsay. 
W. L. Sawyers. 


Picture identified by H. M. Lindsay, of Anadarko. 
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become frightened and the herd would get into a jam. Soa new 
crossing was established and called Bond Crossing. They would 


go north to Abilene, to Hunnewell and Caldwell the shipping 
points. 


The Chickasaw and Choctaw Council later passed a law to 
tax the cattle that passed through the Chickasaw Country, about 
ten cents a head and they hired Dick McLish who was backed by 
the militia to collect this tax. To avoid this tax so many of them 
changed the crossing of Red River to Doan’s Crossing and drifted 
northwest through Greer County and back to Abilene and there- 
fore, established another trail. The tax proved to be a failure 
so they then kept up the main Chisholm Trail. 


I think John, Jim and Jesse Chisholm are all entitled to this 
name and I firmly believe that the main trail should be marked 
along as far as possible to be established at this time along High- 
way No. 81. 


My father in establishing the first ranch west of Ft. Arbuckle 
had to work Indians or Negroes, he could not work white men for 
fear of them being scalped by the Kiowa and Comanche Indians 
and he had to pen the horses and cattle for a number of years to 
keep the buffalo from drifting them off. 


After the M. K. & T. Railroad was built through the Indian 
Territory there were a few herds driven across and shipped out 
on that road, especially from Muskogee. Later they built the 
Frisco at Red Fork and the Santa Fe at Gainesville but they 
finally opened Oklahoma for settlement and the Cherokee strip 
and the building of the Rock Island finally abolished cattle trail 
driving. 


‘As far as I know now about the various towns, being establish- 
ed in the Indian Territory, which was later Oklahoma, Chisholm 
Trail passed through the towns of Terrell, Waurika, Addington, 
Comanche, Duncan, Marlow, Rush Springs, East of Chickasha, 
West of Amber and Tuttle, which is about two miles from Old 
Silver City and on up west of Yukon, Piedmont, about six miles 
east of Kingfisher crossing the Cimarron near the mouth of King- 
fisher Creek, east of Dover and west of Hennessey, up the old stage 
road through Enid, west of Pond Creek and East of Medford to 
Caldwell and Hunnewell. 
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I will be very happy to see monuments erected to commemor- 
ate this old Chisholm Trail. I have already assisted in putting 
monuments through Tuttle, which is between the old trail and the 
new trail. I wish it would be possible to move the body of Jesse 
Chisholm back into the Chickasaw Country. Although he was 
part Cherokee, he made his home among the Chickasaws and his 
son married a Chickasaw girl. He was buried some twenty or 
twenty-five miles northwest of Ft. Reno, it was his request that 
he be buried on this Buffalo hunt, among the Buffalo and Indians, 
who were his friends. He spoke Spanish, Comanche and various 
other languages. 


Yours very truly, 
E. B. Johnson 

538 Elm Street 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
May 9, 1933 

Mr. H. S. Tennant 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State Highway Commission 

Dear Sir: 


I understand that you are trying to get the location of the 
old Jesse Chisholm Trail. Sometime ago I met a Mr. Carl Reid 
who was trying to locate this trail. I went with Mr. Reid to 
Terral, Oklahoma and showed him where the trail crossed the 
Red River about eight miles east of Terral. We followed it on 
up North to Chickasha at which time a storm came up and we 
had to go in. The storm was so severe we could not do anything 
more at that time, but afterwards learned through a friend that 
you were now in charge of this work. 


I went to Caldwell some sixty years ago. Caldwell then was 
a little town, and was located about one mile north of the Okla- 
homa Territory line on what was then called the J esse Chisholm 
Trail. I have seen a great many different articles written about 
this trail, but the only trail running north and south through 
what was then called the Indian Territory was this trail. In 
later years there was another trail what we used to refer to as 
the Western Trail. That was also the Chisholm Trail, called so 
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because John Chishom, a big cattle man in Southern Texas, had 
made a drive through to Dodge City with cattle. 


It was never my understanding that Jesse Chisholm was a cat- 
tleman. He was a post-trader, half blood Indian. Texas was a 
cattle country and during the Civil War the cattle had become 
sO numerous in Texas, that they had to find a market for them. 
The nearest railroad facilities that they had was Abilene, Kansas. 


The first cattle driven through from Texas came up the old 
Jesse Chisholm Trail, crossing the Red River about eight miles 
east of where Terral is now located. I was very familiar with the 
trail at that time, having been up and down with cattle and horses 
for a number of years. The old trail runs through the East part 
of Caldwell, across Bluff Creek, and what was then known as the 
Last Chance Ranch, just south and a little east of Caldwell. It runs 
through what was known as the Pond Creek Ranch, and what was 
known as the Mallaly Ranch, from there South and a little Hast 
to what was called Buffalo Springs, southeast to Hennessey, what 
is now Hennessey, where Pat Hennessey was killed in ’74 by the 
Indians; South and a little West to what is now Dover; south 
and a little west to what was called at that time Kingfisher Stage 
Ranch; South and a little west to what is now known as Okarche, 
about a mile west of Okarche; South and a little west of what is 
now Concho, called at that time Caddo Springs; South and a 
little west to Darlington, which was then a trading post; across 
the North Canadian at Darlington, and ran through what was 
afterwards known as Ft. Reno. 


The trail turned at Ft. Reno, named Ft. Reno in ’74, and ran 
in a southeasterly course, more east than south, to what is called 
Silver City. They crossed the South Canadian a little west and 
north of Silver City. There were thousands of head of cattle 
driven up that trail in 1873, ’74 and ’75, and owing to the fact that 
grass and water were hard to find for so many different herds, 
and to keep them from getting mixed up, they branched off from 
the old original Chisholm Trail, just north of the crossing of the 
South Canadian, north of Silver City and went north just west 
of what is now known as Yukon; thence north to about six miles 
east of Kingfisher, where there are a number of small creeks run-. 
ning into the Cimarron from the South, which afforded food and 
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water for the different herds; but owing to the fact that the 
country east of what is known as Dover is covered with black- 
jacks, they drifted back and crossed the Cimarron River to what 
was known as the mouth of Kingfisher Creek, and back to the 
old Chisholm Trail again, south and west from Dover. 


There they followed the old Chisholm Trail again on up to 
Caldwell. 


There has been a great many different articles written about 
this Chisholm Trail, and where it runs through what is now King- 
fisher County. A great many people, knowing of a Cow Trail 
running North from Silver City near Yukon, believed that was 
the old Jesse Chisholm Trail, but that, was just where the cowman 
had left the old Jesse Chisholm Trail to get food and water for 
their herds, and keep them from getting mixed up, but my under- 
standing was, when I was south with Mr. Carl Reid, that you were 
wanting to locate the original trail made by Jesse Chisholm, who 
was not a cowman, but an Indian post-trader, and I believe if you 
look this route up, which I am giving you, all the old timers will 
tell you that I am right as to the location of the old trail. 


I was a young man 22 years old when I came to Caldwell in 
"73 and followed the trail business for a number of years, and 
should know it as well as any other man living today. If this 
information is of any benefit to you or the State, I am certainly 
glad to give it. 
Yours very truly, 
W. D. Fossett. 


As I understand from the old timers one crossing of South 
Canadian River was just east and a little north of Silver City, 
but in some cases, especially when the river was high, they crossed 
about one and one-half miles up the river from Silver City, at 
what was known then as the Bond Crossing when this crossing 
was used then they drifted the herds back east to the trail. 


You will note on the maps I have shown two trails from Silver 
City to Dover, or the old Red Fork Ranch. From the best infor- 
mation available it is my opinion the trail from Silver City, via 
Darlington and Kingfisher to Dover, this trail should be called 
Chisholm Trail and stage road. Then the trail from Silver City 
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via Yukon crossing the Cimarron River near the mouth of King- 
fisher Creek to Doan, this should be called the Chisholm Trail. 


Leaving South Canadian River at Silver City, the trail bore 
a little east of north of the town of Yukon and going out of Yukon 
on now, North 9th Street, shown to me by Mr. R. M. Fry, who 
now operates the Hill Crest Filling Station and is 75 years old, 
thence north and east across the bottom land of North Canadian 
River, crossing the river now in Section 5,T12N.,R5 W. This 
trail is very plain on the ground in the NE}, of the above section, 
following as usual the high land divides in the, North and West 
course, marked on the map plain when so found in a North and 
West course, the trail is about one mile west of now Piedmont, 
thence on by and just east of Head School House District No. 5, 
located in NE1, of Section 11, T 14 N, R 5 W, thence in a general 
north direction following the highland divide to near the center 
Section 15, T 16 N, R 6 W, thence in a northwest direction to the 
crossing of the Cimarron River just below the mouth of King- 
fisher Creek, located in Section 30, T 17 N, R 6 W;; thence to now 
Dover or through the Red Fork Ranch, where the Chisholm Trail 
intersects the old Government Stage Route, and from this point 
the trail and old stage route is the same to Caldwell, Kansas, from 
a point two miles south of Dover to Hennessey, the route is very 
plain and at several places it is at least one hundred feet wide. 


From Dover to Enid the Rock Island Railroad, located their 
line practically on this old route, for their engineers must have 
considered this to be the best route. 


The Chisholm Trail and state road goes through one and one- 
half blocks west of the now main North and South Street, also 
Highway No. 81, of the town of Hennessey. Reliable information 
says that Pat Hennessey was killed on the trail now in the north 
west corner of the town of Hennessey in July, 1874. I have two 
stories of the killing of Pat Hennessey; one by Mrs. Fred Ehler 
of Hennessey and the other by George Rainey of Enid, Oklahoma. 
As heretofore stated, the trail is along and paralleling the Rock 
Island Railroad, also highway No. 81 into Enid, it crosses the 
railroad from west to east side at the Stock pens on the northeast 
corner of the town of Waukomis. The Buffalo Springs Stage Sta-. 
tion was located just east of the trail and is now near west one- 
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quarter corner of Section 7, T 20 N., R 6 W., and four miles 
south of Waukomis, Oklahoma. 


From the south side of Kingfisher county, also the south 
boundary of the old strip, as of September 16, 1893, when opened. 
Mr. Geo. Rainey, furnished me with old Government information 
and township plats of 1873, as surveyed by the Government and 
shows the old trail and stage road when this part of Oklahoma 
was laid out in sections, Townships and Ranges by the Government 
and this trail was placed in these township plats at this time. We 
believe this is the best information available relative to the exact 
location, through now Garfield and Grant Counties. At this time 
these two counties are almost a solid cultivation and the trail can 
only be found in pasture land at times miles apart. Old Skeleton 
Stage Station, located in now, Section 33, T 23 N, R 6 W; how- 
ever, the trail goes almost through the center of the city of Enid, 
just one block east of where the court house was located that was 
destroyed by fire. 


From Enid the trail is about one-half to one mile east of the 
Rock Island Railroad to two and one-half miles north of Kremlin, 
then it crosses the railroad going northeast and practically par- 
alleling the railroad to Pond Creek. The trail goes through now 
the west side of Pond Creek and to the old Sewell Ranch, just 
south of now Jefferson, Oklahoma; thence bears northeast leaving 
the railroad east going two and one-fourth miles east of Medford, 
Oklahoma, crossing some small streams, but generally paralleling 
the Rock Island Railroad; thence coming back and crosses back 
to the west side of the railroad in Section 28, T 29 N, R 4 W, 
plain on the ground in this section; thence northeast and about 
paralleling the Rock Island Railroad to just south of Oklahoma 
and Kansas state line, where the trail crosses back to the east 
side of said railroad to a point about five hundred feet east of 
now highway No. 81 where it leaves Oklahoma located in now 
the Northwest corner of Section 14, T 29 N, R 4 W, and enters 
the State of Kansas. At this point in Kansas the old trail is 
very plain in a pasture and about one mile south of the noted 
town of Caldwell. 


The herds of cattle on this trail from the years of 1865 to 
1887 would vary in number from 3,000 to 10,000 head; however, 
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when the larger herds were being driven over this trail, they 
would usually separate the herds in about 2500 to 3000 in a herd, 
so they could better herd and drive them, both for grass and 
especially for water. The old time ranchmen and cowmen tell 
me they would generally start their herds of cattle from different 
points in Texas in the spring of the year and begin to get to their 
destination, say Abilene, in the fall. In driving these cattle they 
would figure making five to ten miles a day with them; however, 
in those days they had little conception of what a mile was, their 
general direction was the North Star or some prominent hill, 
bluff or river, at times they would get five to eight miles off the 
main trail and then would rely on their best judgment how far 
and in what direction they could best get to and find the old 
Chisholm Trail. 


It would be out of line for me to undertake to write a history 
of this noted trail. Good Historians have been writing history 
about this trail for the past fifty years. History of this trail can 
be found in almost all of the libraries in Oklahoma. But to say 
the least, the location of this trail was a wonderful engineering 
project. It followed the course of least resistance. Engineering 
equipment of those days, I presume, was a horse and saddle, two 
guns and plenty of ammunition and their head to guide them. 


To verify my location of the Chisholm Trail through Okla- 
homa, I have taken much care in looking up all men who have 
worked on the trail or lived near it and consider this is the best 
information available. 


The following is a list of pioneers that I have talked to per- 
sonally relative to the correct location of the trail. 


Charley Quillen 81 years old Nocoma, Texas 
Albert Colbert (}: Memests Terrel, Oklahoma. 
J. R. Estes Fleetwood, 7’ 
Walter Ryan ry pap eee Ryan, 4" 
R. L. Gibson Waurika, fy 
J. L. Keith Addington, ”’ 
Fred Brown Comanche, ”’ 
Frank Jones fae Duncan, es: 
M. F. Akers Lea Pe Marlow, ee 


Joe Adjins ia ec Kiowa, 
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W. A. Boggett Ble wane e Rush Springs,”’ 
Geo. Hill i Ser ts otras ite “4 
Will Huntley sy neal rie if as 9 i 
Thomas Burke (hi pega £5 Chickasha, ”’ 
Joe Lindsay TD 72 ite a ca 
Mrs. A. B. Crouch Tuttle, Okla. 

F. F. Fryrear CY farmer earn a 22 
Mrs. Fred Bauman Tuttle, 2? 
J. M. Crisp GQ so rae Mineo, iy, 
R. M. (Bob) Fry 13-907 bogoa Yukon, £3 
Howard Pendleton Thee eos uy Hw 
A. M. McMahan GS i> 078 phere Union City, ”’ 
Jim McGronahan SS uy eed Piedmont, se 
J. C. Richardson 1. rs a2 ci 
Dick Mechin Lt PEGA ST cs Kingfisher, ”’ 
W. D. (Bill) Fossett G2 Si ieee a = 
Chas. Emmerich (See a3 a 
Anderson King 3.2 =e “i a! 
C. L. Jones hs ngediie \F. Ay A 
F. W. Peter 45 ~ cota ae By 7 
Fred Schaelen 2? 2? 
Crayton Payne tet at Dover, ” 
Bill Anderson Sa? eee. 22 9 
Mrs. Fred Ehler Hennessey, ”’ 
J. T. Lower 19in! 226 ee Bison, ” 
Geo. Rainey Enid, a 
James Korzuine toe, Gaels Caldwell, Kansas 
J. R. Carmon 00 Nees Norman, Oklahoma 
E. B. Johnson TO. co een ” ” 
Henry Meghler O07 Caan El Reno, Oklahoma 
Chas. H. Tompkins a ny » 
Tom H. Ellison Lommeaty ” 
C. H. Hunter 72 Man F 2) ” 9 ” 
Charley Todd Gig) seen a3 99 ” 
S. V. Wren Ghee Waukomis, ”’ 
J. B. Thoburn Oklahoma City, Okla. 


John C, Lewis Gia Fire ee Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


January 23, 1936. 


: The regular annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma, January 23, 1936, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Thomas H. Doyle, 
President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll, which showed the following members 
present: Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge William P. Thompson, Dr. 
Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Mr. James H. Gardner, Gen. 
Charles F. Barrett, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. George H. 
Evans, Dr. J. B. Thoburn, Gen, R. A. Sneed, Judge Thomas H. Doyle 
Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mr. John B. Meserve, Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. E. E. 
Dale, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Dr. Grant Foreman, Gen. William S. Key, 
Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, 
Judge Robert A. Hefner and Dan W. Peery, the Secretary. 


The Secretary stated that Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson and Judge Samuel 
W. Hayes had reported their inability to attend this session, and the 
Chair ruled that in the absence of any objection the excuses offered were 
sufficient reasons for their absence. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, held October 24, 1935, and upon motion of Judge Thomas A. 
Edwards the reading of the minutes was dispensed with at this time. 


Judge R. L. Williams, chairman of the committee on prizes offered 
to senior students in high schools and junior colleges for historical papers, 
tendered his resignation as a member of this committee, and moved, that 
Dr. E. FE. Dale be placed on this committee) and that some one from: the 
office of the State Board of Education also be placed on this committee. 
Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion which was carried. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore reported that the old council house of the 
Chickasaws had been moved to the grounds of the Murray School of 
Agriculture, at Tishomingo, and the work of restoration had been com- 
pleted. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Society have a marker placed 
on the old Chickasaw council house, showing that the work of restoration 
had been done by the Oklahoma Historical Society, and that Mrs. Moore 
be continued on this committee to see that the marker is secured and 
properly placed. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Jasper Sipes, chairman of the committee to mark the Washing- 
ton Irving trail requested further time to make a report, which was 
granted. 

Judge William P. Thompson, appointed to secure the debates and the 
constitution of the Sequoyah convention, requested an extension of time 
in which to complete his work, which was granted. 


Mr. Jasper Sipes, chairman of the committee to secure the portrait 
of the late R. K. Wooten, reported that the portrait had been secured 
and is now in the Historical building. 
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Mrs. John R. Williams, appointd to secure a portrait of the incumbent 
Governor, reported that Mrs. Blanche Lucas had tendered her picture 
of the Governor and presented it to the Society. 


The Secretary reported that the matter of securing a portrait of the 
late J. J. Culbertson, Sr., had been taken up with Mrs. J. J. Culbertson 
and her daughter, Mrs, A. B. Potter, and was assured that a portrait 
would be donated in due time. 


Mrs. John R. Williams, in pursuance to a resolution previously adopted 
by the Board, reported that one of the Board members, Mrs. Blanche 
Lucas, had tendered her photograph to the Society. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the photograph of Mrs. Blanche 
Lucas be received and framed, and she be thanked for same. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that all portraits be marked, showing 
‘the names of subjects and donors. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary be instructed to secure 
a bottle of white ink to be kept for autographing photographic portraits. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. J. B. Thoburn moved that the art committee be continued and 
that Judge Robert A. Hefner be added to the committee to take the place 
of the late W. A. Ledbetter. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. John B. Meserve read a letter from Cyrus S. Avery, Director of 
WPA. for District No. 1, in regard to marking the corner where Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma join, and also discussed the project of marking 
the point where Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas meet. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the Historical Society co-operate 
with the WPA Director for Northeastern Oklahoma in regard to marking 
these corners, and that a committee of three be appointed to carry out 
this work. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge William P. Thompson moved that this committee be instructed 
to get in touch with Mr. Avery and ascertain if markers can be erected 
at these points. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed Judge Harry Campbell, Mr. John B. Meserve 
and Judge William P. Thompson as this committee. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that a committee of five be appointed 
to mark historic spots, and that one-half of the sum appropriated by 
the legislature for markers be set aside to be used for this purpose, 
and that the committee solicit donations for this purpose, and that Gen. 
William S. Key be requested to take this matter up with the Federal 
Government, and that the Board act in conjunction with the State Uni- 
versity and that Mr. James H. Gardner be chairman of ‘this committee, the 
committee to be so constituted as to represent the different sections of 
the state. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams reported that Mr. John B. Meserve had been 
working on an article on Coleman Cole and that Peter Hudson had as- 
sisted Mr. Meserve in doing research work relative thereto, and moved 


that Peter Hudson be paid $10.00 out of the private funds of the Society 
for his expenses. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President asked Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice President, to 
take the chair. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle, pursuant to a resolution of the Board of 
Directors at the meeting held October 24, 1935, read the opinion of the 


2 eee 
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Attorney General relative to the salary of the custodian of newspapers 
and magazines, concluding as follows: 


“Tt is the opinion of the Attorney General that Section 17, Article 
25, schedule to the Constitution, and that part of Section 1, Article 15, 
Chapter 24, Oklahoma Session Laws of 1935, creating the position of 
‘custodian for newspapers and magazines’ and fixing the _ salary 
thereof, makes an appropriation by law to pay the same and that the 
appropriation made in the general appropriation bill for a _ lesser 
amount is ineffective to reduce said salary from $1500.00 to $1200.00. 
The Attorney General holds that the person holding the position of 
‘custodian for newspapers and magazines’ and performing the services 


of such position is entitled to be paid at the rate of $1500.00 per 
annum,” 


The President then resumed the chair. 


Judge R. L. Williams transmitted to the Society a longhand copy 
of the Creek laws in force prior to 1867 compiled by Chief Sam Checote, 
and moved that the book be accepted and put in the vault for safe keep- 
ing, and that the donor be thanked for this contribution, and that ten 
photostatic copies be made of same and be retained for use. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Dr. J. B. Thoburn discussed the marking of the northwest corner 
of the state, through the WPA project, and moved that the corner where 
New Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma join and the point where Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Colorado meet be marked. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman made his report on the WPA project and moved 
that the shelving on the landing on the second floor be vacated and the 
space used for letter press copy books, etc. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman made an additional report on the work he had 
been doing for the Historical Society and stated that he would be glad 
to submit a summary of the material collected by him and deposited in 
the archives of the Society. A discussion followed in which it was sug- 
gested that Mr. Foreman prepare a summary of this material and have 
it included in the forthcoming issue of Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


(A summary of the material referred to will be found in the body 
of Chronicles.) 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the rebuilding of the old stockade 
at Fort Gibson, and also on the project of securing the ten acres of 
ground on which the old home of Sequoyah stands. 


Dr. Grant Foreman discussed the land office records in the State Law 
Library, and moved that the Board of Directors request the Law Library 
to deposit these records in the Historical building, with the Historical 
Society as custodian, for safe keeping. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that Mrs. Rella Watts, the archivist, be 
permitted to take copies of the Reports of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to her home for further study to assist her in her work of index- 
ing and cataloguing the Indian records. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Grant Foreman moved that a directory of the building be pre- 
pared and placed in the lobby on the first floor. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Mrs. Frank Korn made a report on the room set aside for the various 
women’s organizations. 

Dr. Grant Foreman asked to be relieved of further duty on the 
editorial committee. 
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Mr. John B. Meserve moved that the Board of Directors unanimously 
ask Dr. Grant Foreman to withdraw his resignation. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Mr. Peery, the Secretary, read a letter from the Chaplain of the 
U. S. S. Oklahoma, expressing appreciation for the gift of a bound file 
of Chronicles of Oklahoma for the library of the battleship Oklahoma, 


Mrs. John R. Williams presented to the Society for its archives a 
small picture of the temporary capitol building at Guthrie, the gift of 
Alfaretta Jennings, which was ordered received, and the donor thanked. 


Judge R. L. Williams presented the following resolution in regard 
to continuation of members of the Board of Directors: 


It appearing that no petition was presented and filed with the Secre- 
tary to place any names on the ballot to succeed the directors whose 
terms would expire in January, 1936, to-wit: Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Cordell; Judge William P. Thompson, Oklahoma City; Dr. Emma SEstill- 
Harbour, Edmond; Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Wayne; and Mr. James H. 
Gardner, Tulsa, that they be declared and recorded as having been 
elected under the terms of the constitution to succeed themselves for 
another full term, and that they are accordingly declared to have been 
so elected as members of the Board for such term. And Judge Robert 
A. Hefner, Sr., having been appointed to succeed Mrs. T. B. Ferguson 
ad interim, and no petition having been filed to have any name placed 
on the ballot to be voted on to succeed her, it is hereby recorded that 
he was elected in accordance with the provisions of the constitution to 
fill out her term, and he is declared to have been so elected. 


Upon motion of Judge R. L. Williams, which was duly seconded, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted. 


The Secretary presented his annual report, which upon motion of 
Judge R. I, Williams was ordered received and filed. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship: 


LIFE: Minnie Shockley, Alva. 


ANNUAL: Mrs. Omer K. Benedict, Tulsa; Dr. Clarence W. Bixler, 
Erie, Colorado; George Bushyhead, Claremore; O. B. Carter, Oklahoma 
City; Judge C. C. Chastain, Chickasha; Stanley A. Clark, Oklahoma City; 
Dr. Royden Dangerfield, Norman; Dr..Marion Donehew, Oklahoma City; 
R. B. Duckett, Tyrone; Allen Y, Dunn, Reno, Nevada; Clark Field, Tulsa: 
Hattie French, Oklahoma City; Rosa L. Harris, Claremore; Charles B. 
Leedy, Arnett; L. T. Low, Ada: Ss. E. Matthews, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
John B. Meserve, Tulsa; Minnie Mae Miller, Tulsa; Cecil Moore, Musko- 
gee; Breck Moss, Oklahoma City; Essie Mae Nall, Alva; Maxine Picker- 
ing, Henryetta; Mrs. A, B. Potter, Oklahoma City; Frances Quarles, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Lona Shawver, Oklahoma City; Minor M. Smith, Okla- 
homa City; and Mrs. G. Cc. Spillers, Tulsa. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore presented the name of James W. Moffitt, Shaw- 
nee, for annual membership. 


Upon motion of Judge Thomas A. Edwards they were all received 
as members of the Society. 


Upon motion the Board of Directors went into executive session. 


JUDGE THOMAS H. DOYLE, President, 
Presiding. 


DAN W. PEERY, Secretary. 
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WILLIAM HENRY EDLEY 
(1860—1935) 


Born in Warren County, Kentucky, January 2, 1860. Son of John 
Edley and Mary Jane (Hays) Edley. His maternal grandfathers were 
James Hays and John Linn, who were natives of North Carolina and 
Revolutionary soldiers. His paternal grandfather John Edley, Sr., was 
a land owner in the Province of Bolnas, Sweden, and traced his ances- 
tors back 400 years, one being an officer under Gustavus Adolphus. One 
of his father’s uncles, on his mother’s side, was a member of the Swedish 
Parliament. One of his mother’s uncles, A. B. R. Hays, was a Pay- 
master General in the Confederate Army. William Edley was educated 
in private and public schools at Bowling Green, Kentucky, and attended 
Ogden College in Bowling Green, Kentucky, for four years, which college 
has since been merged into a state institution. He was also, for a short 
while, a cadet in the U. S. Military Academy at West Point. “At Bowling 
Green he was chief deputy for the Circuit Court Clerk and an Adjutant 
in the 3d Kentucky Regiment Infantry, also a bank clerk, and held the 
office of County Court Clerk of Warren County, Kentucky, for four years. 
At the time of the erection of the State of Oklahoma he was a resident 
of Comanche County, being elected as a delegate to the Oklahoma Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1906 from the 53d District. He took an active 
interest in the Farmers Union movement during that period. In 1909 
he removed to Wyoming, where later he was appointed by President 
Wilson as Receiver of Public Moneys and Special Disbursing Agent, hold- 
ing said position from 1914 to 1922. In June 1899 he married Suzanne 
White, of Eufaula, Alabama, and after her death in June 1902 he was 
married to Henrietta Desobry, of Plaquemine, Louisiana. From the latter 
marriage he had three daughters and four sons. 


Mr. Edley came first to Oklahoma in 1891 and later was at the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Strip in 1893, and in 1901 was at the opening of the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Caddo lands. Not succeeding in locating a home- 
stead, he later obtained a lease on school land near Sterling, in Comanche 
County, which he improved with the expectation of making a permanent 
home, but later obtained a reclamation irrigated homestead near Powell, 
Wyoming. Whilst Receiver of Public Moneys in Wyoming he resided at 
Lander, Wyoming. He was active, not only in the Farm Bureau while 
he resided in Wyoming, but also in politics as a Democrat. The late 
John B. Kendricks, U. §. Senator from Wyoming and former Governor 
of said state, was his political friend. 


At the time of his death Mr. Edley lived near Copan, Washington 
County, Oklahoma, his post office address being Caney, Kansas, Rural 
Route 2. He was president of the first Association of Farmers on the 
Shoshone reclamation project of Wyoming. He was an active member 
of the Episcopal Church, serving as senior warden in Powell, Wyoming. 
The names of his surviving children are Edward and William, of Plaque- 
mine, Louisiana; Mrs. Gladys Holm, of Greeley, Colorado; Mrs. Jane 
Lucas, Mary, Phillip and Hayes Edley, of Copan, Oklahoma. He is also 
survived by one brother Lawrence Edley, of Miami, Florida, and numer- 
ous nephews and nieces. Mr. Edley died at 7:30 P. M., Monday, May 27, 
1935, at the Memorial Hospital, Bartlesville, Washington County, Okla- 
homa, and is buried in the Memorial Park Cemetery at said city. 
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In 1906 Mr. Edley was elected as a delegate from District No. 53 to 
the Constitutional Convention for the State of Oklahoma and served on 
the following committees: Executive Department; Immigration; Banks 
and Banking, Loan, Trust and Guaranty Companies; Insurance; and 
State Militia. He also presented the following petitions to said con- 
vention: Child Labor; Pensioning Firemen; Liquor Traffic; Sale of 
School Lands. The following propositions for incorporation in the Con- 
stitution were introduced by him; to-wit: No. 50, School Lands; 56, State 
Militia; 57, Commission of Agriculture; 58, Bank Deposits; 346, Salaries 
of Deceased Officers; 347, Railroad Corporations and 423, Cities of First 
Class. —R. L. W. 
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TADDY OWEN JAMES. 
(1863—1934) 


Born on January 15, 1868, Dodgerville, Wisconsin. Son of Rev. 
William Eynon James and his wife Hannah Edmund James. Was married 
to Mary Elizabeth Maughan September 30, 1897. The following children 
porn to them survive, to-wit: William Edmund James and Mrs. Hlsie 
Mae Park (Mrs. C. BE. Park), both of whom reside at Des Moines, New 
Mexico. Taddy Owen James settling in Oklahoma Territory in 1897, 
acquired what is known as the Davis Ranch, located about eight miles 
south of where the City of Guymon is now located, it being then in old 
Beaver County within what was known as “No Man’s Land,” but now 
located in Texas County, Oklahoma. About 1922 having disposed of said 
ranch he removed to a new location near Des Moines, New Mexico. His 
wife died February 23, 1926, and he died on July 8, 1934. As a Democrat 
he was elected as a member of the Constitutional Convention of Oklahoma 
in 1906 from District No. 1, and served on the following committees: 
Agriculture; Revenue and Taxation; Privileges and Blections; Salaries 
and Compensation of Public Officers; and State and School Lands, and 
introduced the following provisions for incorporation in said Constitution: 
No. 28, relating to Lands for Schools; No. 128, relating to Sale of In- 
demnity Lands, and No. 353, relating to Control of Eleemosynary Insti- 
tutions. SRW" 
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SILAS MARION RAMSEY 
(1845—1935) 


Born December 5, 1845, in Lewis County, Missouri, son of Silas 
Ramsey and his wife Henrietta (Baker) Ramsey. His paternal grand 
parents were Seth Ramsey and Martha Ramsey, and maternal grand 
parents were Martin Baker and Hester Baker, all of his grand parents 
being born in Kentucky. He was educated in the common schools of 
Lewis County, Missouri and at Monticello High School in said county. 
During his lifetime he was engaged in farming, living in Lewis County, 
Missouri, until August 4, 1891, when he located in Pottawatomie County, 
Oklahoma Territory, at the opening of the Pottawatomie Reservation for 
settlement on September 22, 1891. He was Register of Deeds for Potia- 
watomie County from January 1, 1897, to January 1, 1901. He married 
Mary A. Barkelew on September 13, 1871. He died November 27, 1935, 
and is buried in Brown Cemetery in Pottawatomie County, Oklahoma, near 
Tecumseh. The following children survive him: Francis M. Ramsey, 
Flomot, Texas; Archie B. Ramsey, Quitaque, Texas; and Florence R. 
Banks, Tecumseh, Oklahoma. He was under sheriff of Pottawatomie 
County from January 1, 1921, to January 1, 1925. In 1906 he was elected 
as a Democrat as a delegate from District No. 30 to the Constitutional 
Convention for the State of Oklahoma, and served on the following com- 
mittees: Suffrage, General Provisions, Public Debt and Public Works, 
and Public Health and Sanitation, and during said convention presented 
the following petitions: relating to Religious Liberty, Woman Suffrage, 
Liquor Traffic, and Location of Capitol; and by resolution introduced the 
following provisions to be incorporated in the Constitution: No. 144, re- 
lating to veto power; No. 145, relating to Establishing Depots, and No. 
247, relating to Dual offices. —-Re ka We 
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